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NOTES OF THE WEER. 
R. CARLISLE illustrates very amply the Treasury’s view of 
the monetary situation in his address before the Massachu- 
setts Reform Club. From first to last he never rises to a national 
and statesmanlike estimate of our present difficulties. As a 


devotee of free trade and of the gold standard he, of course, has | 


no suggestion of any remedy. He neither suggests how the 
country may derive more revenue from the imports, nor how the 
exports may be brought to balance them in amount and value. 
He only knows that the Treasury finds it hard to keep up its 
stock of gold to the conventional figure fixed by Mr. Sherman, 
and he wants legislation, not to make this easier, but to set him 
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free from all responsibility in the matter. He asks authority to 
retire the $346,000,000 of outstanding Treasury notes as fast as 
they are presented for redemption. That, and nothing more ! 

What would be the use of this, even from the Secretary’s 
point of view? It would not save his surplus, for the gold 
exporters would get Treasury notes enough to draw it out, even 
if all these notes were cancelled as they came in. It would not 
save him from the necessity of creating a fresh surplus, to 
secure the $256,000,000 of notes still left in circulation after the 
present stock of gold had been exhausted. It would not protect 
this new surplus from the exporters, so long as there were any 
Treasury notes in circulation, which they could get to draw gold 
with. In a word, Mr. C«rlisle would obtain his much desired 
relief after we had exported all our gold to pay the adverse bal- 
ances created against us, partly by the present foolish tariff, and 
partly by the maintenance of the gold standard, which forces 
down the prices of our exports. For this vast loss Mr. Carlisle 
has not a sigh. He is only concerned about his anxieties as Sec- 
retary of the Treasury. 

There is a remedy for both his official troubles and those of 
the nation at his own hand, prescribed to him by law, but he will 
not use it. Let him pay out both silver and gold in the redemp- 
tion of the Treasury notes, using each in proportion to the amount 
of each in stock, and he will have put a check both to the drain 
from the Treasury and that from the nation. 

As Mr. Carlisle is a Free Trader it is not fair to hold him 
responsible for any knowledge of history. If he had read the 
financial history of the war of 1812 he would not have said that 
in 1862 ‘‘ for the first time in our history the Treasury Depart- 
ment was vested with authority to issue notes to circulate as 
money.’’ ‘Treasury notes were not a Republican invention. The 
Democrats led the way. 

Ir is not very creditable to our Department of State that it 
should find it necessary to contradict the report that it had exhorted 
the Spanish Government to more vigorous action against the 
Cuban insurgents. Nobody whose judgment is sound would 
credit sucha report. It would never have been circulated, how- 
ever, if Mr. Olney and his associates had maintained an attitude 
even of strict neutrality in the present contest. Forty years ago 
our Democratic diplomats were threatening to seize Cuba from 
Spain, by way of extending the area of slavery under our own 
flag. The Ostend Manifesto, in which Mr. Buchanan and his 
fellow ministers united, was published with the consent of the 
State Department of that day. Yet Mr. Olney, after reviewing 
the history of our diplomacy, can find in the past no precedents 
for anything but the futile Wilmington prosecution, in which the 
government greatly outran the evidence in seeking to serve Spain. 

We may not help Cuba ; we even may not recognize the bel- 
ligerency of the insurgents. But we at least ought to take an 
attitude which would indicate that we have more sympathy with 
these Americans fighting for independence than for their foreign 
masters. We should have shown ourselves at least as anxious 
that they should enjoy all the advantages which international law 
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and established usage confer, as that law and usage should not be 


violated by them. This we have not done. Our State Depart- 
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ment has been the attorney of Spain for the first time in our his- | 


tory. All of which comes of putting lawyers into an‘office which 
the legal training unfits a man to fill. 





Mr. BAYARD left the State Department—as Mr. Olney may | 


note—the most distinct and utter failure of Mr. Cleveland’s first 
Cabinet. 
idol of the young and sentimental Democrats of his own and the 
adjacent States. 
his failures to uphold the national power; and Mr. Blaine’s speedy 


From that day the Chevalier Bayard ceased to be the | 


His Samoan collapse was the last and worst of | 


settlement of the dispute with Germany showed what an Ameri- | 
can diplomat, not a lawyer, could do in dealing with such | 


questions. 

One act of Mr. Bayard’s public career elicited a general 
applause, mixed with regrets that it was not done more promptly. 
This was his dismissal of Lord Sackville-West for writing’ a 
letter which advised an American citizen to vote for Mr. Cleveland 
as more friendly than Mr. Harrison to British interests. His 
Lordship is fiercely incensed at the courtesy with which Mr. Bay- 
ard has been received as our minister to the Court of St. James. 
While the Liberals were in power he had to bear his chagrin in 
silence. But since the accession of his kinsman, Lord Salisbury, 
to the leadership of the government, he must have hoped that the 
ex-Secretary would get the cold shoulder. He had some reason 
for this hope. Lord Salisbury, it will be remembered, resented 
sharply the dismissal of his relative, and left the Washington 
embassy vacant so long as Mr. Bayard remained in the State 
Department. It was natural, therefore, to suppose that he would 
take up the quarrel again. Mr. Bayard in London, however, as 
the admirer of British ways and institutions, and the representa- 
tive of a government friendly to England’s trade interests, is not 
so easily disposed of. The cordiality shown by the Liberals has 
been continued by the Tories, until his aggrieved Lordship can no 
longer contain himself. He has given expression to his feelings 
in a pamphlet abusive of our government, our institutions, and 
Mr. Bayard. This, although not published in the technical sense, 
has been circulated so widely as to justify our Department of State 
in taking cognizance of the insult. It is not the act of a private 
person, for Lord Sackville-West is on the retired list of the British 
Diplomatic service. Possibly, however, Mr. Olney will follow his 
usual rule and decide nothing can be done unless some law has 
been broken. 

As for Mr. Bayard, he, no doubt, will be annoyed at this 
recrudescence of his troubles with his aristocratic friend. If, 
however, he cherishes any hopes of reappearing in American poli- 
tics, he should be thankful for this recall of the episode in his 
career which does him most honor with his countrymen. 


Dun’s Review makes an interesting exhibit of what the gold 
organs call ‘‘the movement of prices,’’ but what they had much 
better call ‘‘the appreciation of gold.’’ Comparing the prices of 
to-day with those of five years ago, they find an apparent fall of 
nearly eighteen per cent. It is heaviest in the case of food pro- 
ducts (23 2 per cent.) and of woolens (23.5 per cent.) Cotton 
goods have fallen 12.5 and iron wares 12.4, while boots and shoes 
have risen 4.6 per cent. 

A fall of this kind is normal only when it is due to improved 
methods of production, i. e., to the general advance of human 
power in the mastery of nature. It is, however, quite impossible 
that an advance of nearly twenty per cent. should have taken 
place in the progress of industrial power within five years, and 
these not marked by a single great striking invention. Judging 
from the past, it is safe to say that the advance in these five 
years has not amounted to five per cent. Values, therefore, 


which are the measure of nature’s resistance to man’s mastery of 
her resources, have not fallen five per cent., and the apparent fall 
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is due simply to the alteration which is taking place steadily in 
the yardstick with which we are measuring them. The gold dol- 
lar has risen in value to the full extent of this fall in prices, minus 
the small amount of the fall due to improvements. .He who owns 
the dollar is thus enabled to profit at the expense of every class of 
producers. These are generally in debt to him, and the vea/ rate 
of interest on the debt steadily rises, as does also the 7ea/ amount 
of the principal. Where he got one bushel of wheat, or bale of 
cotton, twenty-five years ago, he is enabled to exact two to-day. 
This he takes not only from the individuals who are so unhappy 
as to owe anything, but from the Nation, the State, the Munici- 
palities, and the corporations who are carrying any bonds of 
indebtedness. 





THE election of.a Democratic city government for Indianap- 
olis by a majority of 3,700, coming after an equal or larger 
Republican majority a year ago, is supposed by the Democratic 
newspapers to be a highly significant fact. As Indianapolis is 
the residence of Mr. Harrison, and as the successful candidate for 
the mayor’s office is personally unfriendly to him, it is supposed 
to have a national significance. Yet they failed to see so much 
in the elections of 1894, when both Buffalo, the former residence 
of Mr. Cleveland, and New York, his present domicile, renounced 
their allegiance to the Democratic party in a far greater overturn. 

The change in Indianapolis seems to be due chiefly to the 
local unpopularity of the excise laws. The Republican party is 
very much between two fires as regards its treatment of the liquor 
traffic. The Prohibitionist party is made up so largely of former 
Republicans, and the party has been so much weakened in many 
quarters by their withdrawal, that there is naturally a disposition 
to attract their votes by going as far as possible in the direction of 
their policy. This again alienates many naturalized voters from 
the continent of Europe, who, on other grounds, would adhere to 
the Republicans. At the same time it is found that not even the 
enactment of prohibitory laws, as in Iowa and Kansas, or of local 
option laws, as in New Jersey, will suffice to rally the Prohibitory 
party to the support of the Republicans. Much less can they 
expect to achieve this by supporting severe excise laws, as in 
Indiana and New York. So the only practical policy is to ascer- 
tain how far local opinion will go in supporting laws for the regu- 
lation of the liquor traffic, and to accommodate legislation to that. 
It is not the business of the legislature to force upon the people 
ideals of social conduct, for which they are not ready, but to carry 
them step by step in the direction of abating social wrongs, which 
they are prepared to recognize as such. Inestimating this public 
opinion it is necessary to leave out of account those who have be- 
come members of the Prohibitionist party. Their isolation of 
themselves in a third party is the annihilation of their influence for 
practical purposes. 

This is the course taken by the Republicans of New York 
city in their new platform. It is not that taken by the Republi- 
cans of Buffalo, which abandons all purpose of dealing with the 
liquor question, and bids for the support of the saloons, in a way 
which must disgust many of the best people in their own party, 
and tend to drive them over to the Prohibitionists. 

DvuRING our Colonial period the Presbyterians were the only 
church which managed their affairs by a representative body 
assembled from every part of the country. ‘Their synod, indeed, 
might be said to have been a forerunner of the Continental Con- 
gress, Since the country achieved independence, synodical govy- 
ernment has become the rule in the churches. Even those which 
assert most strongly the independence of the local church have 
made distinct approaches to it in recent years. Of all the church 
assemblages, none attracts more attention than the triennial con- 
vention of the Protestant Episcopal Church. The body it repre- 
sents is only seventh in point of numbers among our ‘‘denomina- 
tions.’’ It embraces only 3.7 per cent. of the communicant 
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membership of the Protestant churches, but it owns seventeen per 
cent. of their church property. While the average is less than | 
$42 to a member, that of the Episcopalians is $155, the Presbyte- 
rians, among the large bodies coming next, with $74 a member. 
As these figures indicate, however, it is a city denomination rather 
than spread over the whole country. Through large sections of | 
the national area it has less than one per cent. of the people. 

For two or three decades the growing tendency in the body 
has been in the High Church direction, and as that party is espec- 
ially strong in the West, it was expected that the holding of the 
convention at Minneapolis wou'd further its views. The result 
has not confirmed this expectation. The question of most import- 
ance, which came up for action, was a recast of the constitution 
of the church, and the report on which action was taken certainly 
favored the High Church views. The lay delegates, however, | 
who have an equal vote with the bishops and the other clergy, 
showed themselves much more conservative than in previous 
years. Whatever has happened to change their tone of feel- 
ing, they evidently are less disposed to favor innovation. . Both 
as regards the name of the church itself, the title of its presiding | 
bishop, and other test questions, the High Churchmen failed to 
carry their point. 


—_——— . 
The annual conference of the friends of the Indians at | 
Mohonk had no specially exciting matters to discuss this year. 
The dispute as to government aid to denominational schools has 
ended in the acquiescence given the Roman Catholics in its with- | 
drawal, so that that feature of President Grant's plan for ‘‘ the 
civilization and Christianization ’’ of our wards has been dropped. 
The absence of specially urgent problems left the conference more 
leisure to take stock of the whole situation. There was a general | 
agreement that a vast improvement had taken place, which could 
be traced to President Grant’s initiative. The old shameless frauds 
on the part of contractors and agents had become impossible. 


There had been a general advance in the character of the govern- 
ment’s agents. Much had been achieved in converting the Indian 
from a tribal communist, wandering over a large area and making 
little use of it, into a settled and trained farmer or cattle-rancher, 
and a candidate for American citizenship. 

The chief obstacle to the wise direction of the change is found 
in the presence of the white man upon the reservations. The rush 
to Oklahoma is a fair index of the land-hunger of the migrant 
and immigrant population beyond the Missouri river. It is this 
that has made it difficult to establish land tenure in severalty for 
the members of the tribes. Under the Dawes law, the Indian land- | 
owner cannot sell his land for forty-nine years. But in many 


cases he has been induced to rent it for a few cents an acre tocom 
panies of land sharks, whom the officials find it hard to dislodge | 
from the lands thus obtained. On the whole, however, in spite 
of these evils and the red man’s love of whisky, the report is one | 
of progress. 

THE wicked sheep continue to attack the patient watch-dog 
in Turkey and to get paid back with interest. According to the 
Pasha, the Armenians, whose greatest fault has been the absence 
of all manly spirit, have suddenly been transformed into red- 
handed rioters, thirsting for the blood of their just and peaceful | 
rulers. Yesterday it was Constantinople, now it is Trebizond, | 
where these mountain sheep take to biting and goring. Even 
the official figures, however, admit that it is the sheep who are | 


slaughtered. 

In the meantime the Sultan plays the Oriental game of delay 
with the Powers. He will give no substantial guarantee for the | 
better government of his Christian subjects in either Armenia or 
Macedonia. He only offers to place them under the control of the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, with whom the representatives of the 
Powers have direct intercourse. He also hopes that the old 
jealousies between England and Russia will throw the latter on 
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his side, and thus get him out of the difficulty. It is past denying 
that Russia and France have rather hindered than helped in 
securing the reform asked for; but Russia, at any rate, cannot 
afford to identify herself publicly with the enemies of the Eastern 
Christians. In the meanwhile a British fleet lies at the entrance 
to the Dardenelles, waiting orders to proceed to the Bosphorus. 





THE Congo State is going to pieces very badly. It was 
always an experiment of very doubtful character, having more 
support in philanthropic sentiment than in political experience. It 
threw upon the King of the Belgians a responsibility he was 
unable to discharge, and left him to the uncertain support of 
African revenue and European sympathy in its discharge. Both 
have broken down. Sentiment has cooled even more rapidly than 
it did in the case of Liberia. The revenues have been found 
utterly insufficient to maintain even the regulation force needed to 
police the Congo area. To supply the defect the officials have 
had recourse to exactions nearly as bad as the raids of the slave- 
traders. Vill-ges which refused to pay the taxes assessed on them 
have been plundered or destroyed, and their inhabitants have 
retaliated by murderous raids ending with cannibalism. If these 
reports come from any doubtful sources, they might be set down 
to the invention of the exporters of rum, who are shut out of the 
Congo region. But they are sustained by so much evidence as 
to leave not much doubt of the fact. 

The next step will be that some European power will ‘‘take 
over’’ the region as a part of the general dismemberment of Africa. 
Perhaps Belgium itself might make a success of it, if it had a closer 
connection with it than that created by King Leopold's relation to 
both countries. 


The French expedition against Madagascar has been a costly 
one, fi men rather than money, and through disease rather than 
the direct misadventures of war. But it has succeeded—a French 
protectorate has been established over the whole island, the Hova 
Queen, retaining a nominal sovereignty. It is gratifying to know 
that the Hovas did not show themselves such cowards as they 
were reported. They fought sharply in defence of their capital, 
and surrendered only after the superiority of French weapons had 
shown the uselessness of further resistance. In fact nothing but 
the physical difficulties of the advance could have prevented the 
success of the French. Once these were overcome, the conquest 
of the country was assured. 

As most of the Hovas have been converted to Christianity by 


f 


the labors of the Protestant missionaries from England, a lar 
class in that country are interested in the event. ‘They will waut 
to know what influence the French protectorate will exert on the 
religious status of the island. The French are anti-clerical at 
home but zealous patrons of Catholic missions abroad. Madagas 
car offers an additional opportunity, if any were needed, for tric 
tion between the two governments. 


IRRECONCILABLE ASSUMPTIONS OF THI: GOLD 
MONOMETALLISTS. 

HE gold monometallists are much given to inconsistent argu- 
ment, seemingly never hesitating to shift their positions in 
argument whenever it suits their purpose to do so, even though 
in so doing they assume positions contradictory to those first held. 
We have heard a great deal about a fifty cent dollar, and how 
the laborer and all producers would be robbed if forced to accept 
payment for their services or products in a depreciated dollar,—a 
dishonest, a fraudulent dollar, a dollar worth but fifty cents. Yet 
with brazen effrontery the gold monometallists turn round and tell 
us the millionaire monopolist silver miner could, under free 
coinage take fifty cents worth of silver to the mint, have it coined 
into dollars worth a hundred cents, and thus reap an enormous 
profit of 50 per cent. With one breath they tell us that the silver 
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dollars coined under unlimited coinage would be worth but 50 
cents to the workman and producer, and in the next that the 
same dollars would be worth 100 cents to the mine owner. 


Those demanding the free coinage of silver, ask that the silver 
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miner, or anyone else possessing silver shall have the right to take 


it to the mints for coinage and be given in return for the silver | 


bullion deposited an equal weight of silver coin,—receiving a | 


silver dollar weighing 412!» grains for every 412!% grains of silver 
bullion of standard fineness. 


Just as the owners of gold bullion | 


have the right to take gold bullion to the mint, and receive a gold | 


dollar (correctly the multiple of the gold dollar, for no one dollar | 


gold piece is coined) for every 25.8 grains of standard gold, so it | 


is demanded that the owners of silver shall have an equal right 
to receive a silver dollar for every 412'% grains of standard silver, 
or 371% grains of pure silver deposited at the mints, a right never 
denied before 1873, and seemingly guaranteed by the constitution 
itself, it being written in Section 10, Article 1, that ‘‘ No state 
shall 


make anything but gold avd silver coin a tender 


in payment of debts,’’ thus implying that the United States, to | 


whom is reserved the right to coin money, shall supply the States 
with such coin 


37114 grains of silver are now only worth 52 cents of a gold | 
dollar, and the assumption of the gold monometallists that the | 


silver mine owner would make a profit out of the government of 
48 cents on every dollar coined, seems very plausible. 
have said, the silver mine owner would receive a silver dollar for 
his bullion containing just as much silver as he deposited, and if, 
as the gold monometallists tell us, this silver dollar would be after 
coinage only worth 52 cents of a gold dollar, only worth half as 
much to the laborer, the farmer, the manufacturer, as the gold 
dollar, the silver miner would certainly reap no enormous profit at 
the expense of the government, for the silver dollar could not 
possibly be worth more to the miner than to the farmer, laborer, 
or manufacturer. 

But what would really happen under free coinage? The 
silver dollars would be as serviceable in paying taxes, rent, 
interest and debts of all kinds as gold dollars. 
dollars could be bought for 52 cents in gold (which of course they 
could not as we shall show) anyone possessed of gold and having 
payments to make, certainly would not proffer his gold in pay- 
ment, but seek to exchange it for silver, for with $52 in gold he 
could only directly pay $52 of debt, but by selling these for silver 
he could pay $100 of debt. And the result ; everyone would try 
to sell his gold for silver, but no one would want to buy gold so 
long as more was asked for the gold dollar than the silver dollar. 
Nobody wanting gold dollars as money if worth more than silver, 
and everybody wanting silver dollars if worth less than gold, the 
gold dollars would naturally fall and the silver rise until the parity 
between the dollars was restored, until each dollar was worth a 
hundred cents in the other, when the demand for the two dollars 
would be equal and thus the parity maintained. 

As the dollars thus fell in value, the wheat of the farmer, the 
cotton of the planter, and the fabrics of the manufacturer would 
rise inversely, so also the product of the silver miners. The silver 
miner would not be benefited in any greater degree than the 
farmer, the planter, the manufacturer, or the wage earner. 

To those who fear that some time would elapse, should we 
open our mints to the free coinage of silver, independently of other 
powers, before the market va'ue of silver «qualed the coin value 
and that the i. terim would be marked by uncertainty and business 
distress, we submit the following pruposition for unlimited coinage, 
a proposition acceptable to those ‘avoring free coinage, proposed 
by the Editor of 7e American when the repeal of the Sherman 
Act was pending, endorsed at the time by nearly two hundred of 
Philadelphia’s leading manufacturing and business men and taken 
as the basis for a bill submitted by Senator Jones of Arkansas 
during the last session of Congress, a bill that was favorably 


But as we | 


Now if these silver | 
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received, though not brought to a vote in the Senate. The pro- 
posal is as follows :— 

1. That the United States shall admit silver bullion from 
American mines to coinage in its mints upon the payment by the 
owner of a seigniorage absorbing three-fourths of the difference 
between the market (London) price of the bullion and its value 
when coined. 2. That foreign silver shall be admitted only for 
coinage purposes, at a seigniorage absorbing all of the difference 
between the market (Iondon) price and its value when coined. 

This would not retard the re-establishment of the parity 
between the two metals and would have all the advantages of free 
coinage, which there is no reason to doubt it would soon become, 
for the silver produced in the United States be ng withdrawn from 
the market, England in order to supply the constant demands for 
her Eastern trade, would be forced to bid up the bullion price to 
the coinage price to ebtain it, when, all seigniorage disappearing, 
Further, it has the advantage that it 
would allay the fears and gain the support of many bimetallists 


coinage would become free. 


who hesitate to throw our mints open to silver, believing that 
such an independent effort on the part of the United States would 
Should 
these bimetallists be right in their belief that some time would 
elapse before the parity was restored during which gold was falling 
and silver rising, this plan would have the further advantage that 


result in driving gold to a premium, for a time at least. 


while giving our own producers a fair protection it would retain 


the greater part of the seigniorage, as long as there should be any, 
for the benefit of the whole people. 

There is one other question we would like to ask some mono 
metallist ? We hear it stated by authority as high as Secretary 
Hoke Smith of Mr. Cleveland’s cabinet, that the effect of opening 
our mints to silver would be to drive our gold out of circulation, 
causing a contraction of the currency and resulting in a disastrous 
fall of prices such as we have never seen, an assumption taken up 
by the gold press in general, and then they turn round and tell us 
the coinage of silver would give us a cheap dollar, causing an 
inflation of prices and the reduction of the real wages of labor by 
one half. 

How, gold monometallic politicians, editors, speakers, how 
How is it that we could 
havea contracted and dear, and flush and cheap dollar, at one and 
the same time, as the result of opening our mints to the coinage 
of silver ? 


do you reconcile this double argument ? 


Is it possible for the silver dollar to be cheap and dear 
at the one and same time, for general prices to both rise and fall 
Will 
advocate please answer ? Other- 
wise arguments based on such opposite and contradictory assump- 


consequent upon restoring silver to its place as money ? 


” 


some self styled ‘‘ sound money 
tions can not be considered sound. 


VALUE OF AS COIN 


BULLION. 


SJL VER AND SILVER AS 








“THE notion is widely prevalent that silver coin only circulates 

concurrently with, and at par with gold coin because redeem- 
able in gold. This belief is not only not founded on reason, but is 
disproved by the facts, but when we remember that only a few 
weeks since such a leading light as Mr. C. Stuart Patterson—no 
doubt in ignorance of the facts, and like other gold-monometal- 
lists, taking little or no trouble to get at the real facts, while seem- 
ingly not caring to substantiate such assumed facts as suit their 
purposes, —gave circulation to the statement over his own signature 
that our silver dollars were ‘‘sound money’’ because redeemable 
in gold, and that not one of our daily papers corrected this unwar- 
ranted assumption of Mr. Patterson, even when it was called to 
their attention in a published letter addressed to Mr. Patterson, 
but on the contrary, quoted this assumption with approval, it is 
not surprising that this belief should have received ready cre- 
dence. 

It is true that Mr. Carlisle, following in the footsteps of Mr. 
Foster, has taken it upon himself to redeem the Treasury notes of 
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18g0, issued under the Sherman act, for the purchase of silver and 
redeemable in either gold or silver at the option of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, in gold alone, taking the position that under the 
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declaratory clause of the same act, to wit, that it is the established 


policy of the United States to maintain the parity of gold and | 


silver, that any other course would have been unjustifiable. It is | 


also true that in defiance of the plain wording of the legislative | 


statute and by executive usurpation of legislative authority, Mr. 
Cleveland has made the silver certificates issued under the Bland 


Act, and specifically redeemable in silver, to all intents and pur- | 


poses redeemable in gold, but the 51,000,000 silver dollars now in | 


circulation are not redeemable in gold, and are not kept at par 
with gold, as so often stated by being so redeemable. 

Like the $434,c00,000 full legal tender silver money in circu- 
lation in France our silver dollars have a value as money equal to 


gold, not because they are redeemable in gold, but because they | 


. ; | 
fill the same money functions as gold, and have consequently the | 
i | 


same demand for money as gold. It is because our 51,000,000 
silver dollars, like the $434,000,000 French silver, have the same 
money value as $51,000,000 in gold, not because they are redeem- 
able in gold, that they circulate concurrently with and at par with 
gold. 

Having the same value as money as gold, that is, having the 
same debt paying power and the same purchasing power as gold, 
it is impossible that our silver dollars should ever be worth materi- 
ally less than gold. They do not depreciate compared with gold, 
but appreciate with it for having the same money power as gold 
the moment they fell a fraction of a per cent. below gold, every 
one would seek these silver dollars in preference to gold with 
which to make payment of debts and pay for purchases, for by so 
doing, the small fraction the siiver dollars had fallen would be so 
much additional profit over paying in gold. With such an 
increased demand the discount would'at once disappear, for just so 
long as any existed our silver dollars would be sought by all buy- 
ers in preference to gold. 

To speak of our silver dollars as fifty-cent dollars is absurd, 
for, although the bullion in our silver dollars, compared to the 
bullion in the gold dollar, is at present worth not quite 52c., the 
silver dollars bearing the stamp of the government are just as ser- 
viceable, and hence just as good as gold dollars. Not because our 
silver dollars are redeemable in gold, for they are not, but because 
there is just as much demand for them as for gold coins, are the 
silver dollars worth a hundred cents, no more nor less than gold, 
and must so remain as long as we have any gold, for should any 
discount appear, the demand for silver dollars would at once 
increase at the expense of the demand for gold until the parity 
was restored. 

As coin, our silver dollars are worth just as much as our gold 
coins. But melted, simply erase the stamps, and these same gold 
and silver coins have no longer the same value. 
the gold-monometallists, silver is unfit for use as primary money. 
True the gold coin still holds its value as bullion, while the silver, 
reduced to bullion, loses 50 per cent of its value. 
the gold dollar is worth 100 cents and the bullion in the silver 
dollar but 52. But why? When the same bullion was in the 
form of coin, both gold and silver dollar were of equal worth, the 
money demand for the gold coins being no greater than the 


Hence say 


demand for the silver coins. 
changed. The gold bullion still holds its value, for it has the 
same money demand as bullion as it had as coin, as well as a com- 


The bullion in | 





| 


| 


But with the stamps erased all is | 


modity demand, for the mints are open to gold and it may be | 


recoined into money just as soon as there is greater demand for it 


as money than as bullion. 
dency to fall as bullion below its value as coin, it flows naturally 


to the mints for recoinage, for every one having payments to make | 


The moment gold bullion shows a ten- | 


will seek the gold bullion in preference to the coin, and take it to 
the mints; for when money can be obtained cheaper by buying the | 
bullion and coining it into money than in any other way, it will | 





N 
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certainly be so obtained. But with the silver it is very different. 
As the stamp is erased, so disappears all demand for this metal as 
money, for the mints being closed to silver it can not be re-con- 
verted into money no matter how great the demand happens to be 
for silver money, or how much greater the value of the silver in 
circulation may be as money than the silver bullion. 

Silver coins by being melted down are converted into a simple 
commodity, having demand only for the arts and such coinage as 
is done on government account. Gold, on the other hand, has its 
money demand as well as its commodity demand, whether in the 
form of coin or bullion, which insures the parity between gold 
bullion and coin. 

By opening again our mints to silver we will restore to silver 
an equal place with that held by gold, and silver then no longer 
being deprived of the money demand by being melted down will 
be as valuable as bullion as coin. Adding to our silver coinage, 
and placing again on their own footing the silver dollars behind 
the silver certificates, now in dependence on gold, we will greatly 
increase the supply of silver capable of filling the functions of 
money as wellas gold. With the increased supply of silver money, 
money will naturally be cheapened and prices rise. And as the 
appreciation in our silver money, now equal to the appreciation of 
our gold, disappears, so will disappear the appreciation of our 
gold money, for the demand for money will be for silver money 
and not for gold money, should gold command any premium over 
silver, the demand for gold ceasing until the parity was restored. 

Under unlimited coinage the parity between gold and silver 
would be maintained just as it is now maintained between our 
51,000,000 of silver dollars and gold, and in France on a much 
larger scale between her $825,000,000 of gold and $434,300,000 
of silver, that is, by a natural transference of the demand from 
the dearer to the cheaper metal, that is from gold to silver when- 
ever gold is worth a fraction of a per cent. more than silver, or 
vice versa, with the result that outside of the bullion houses no 
such thing as a premium would be known. This was the exper- 
ience of the world before 1873. It will be so again. 


GOLD-MONOMETALLISTS AND DEMAGOGUERY. 
OLD monometallists are very prone to slurringly refer to lead- 
ing bimetallists as unprincipled fanatics dependent for success 
on the arts of the demagogue, but they do not hesitate, in endeav 
oring to gain the support of the wage-earners, to pander to their 
prejudices and play on their passions. The bimetallists can not 
justly be accused of demagoguery, for their constant endeavor is 
to enlighten, animate and combine the spirit of freemen. For 
bimetallists the stigma of demagoguery has no appropriateness, 
but to those gold-monometallists who appeal to ignorance, preju- 
dice and passion in their appeals to the working classes, thus cre- 
ating discord between employer and wage-earner, the epithet of 
demagoguery can justly be applied. 

To teach that the interests of wage-earner and employer are 
antagonistic, that while the employer may lose from falling prices 
the laborer will certainly gain; that although wages may fall 
as the result of falling prices, they will fall after and not 
so far as prices, that, consequently, the cost to the wage- 
earner of the necessaries of life is decreased, and that he can 
live in greater comfort as the result of falling prices, comman Jing 
a larger and larger portion of the products of others—in fine, to 
teach that the wage-earner profits at the expense of the employer ; 
that the loss from falling prices is borne first and primarily by the 
employer, and that, therefore, the wage-earner is benefited by 
and should give his support to a policy that will injure his 
employer, certainly savors of demagoguery. 
not appeal to reason and intelligence. Yet such are the argu- 
ments the gold-monometallists address to the wage-earners. 

They address themselves to passion, prejudice and ignorance, 
the bimetallists to reason and intelligence. Gold-monometallists 


Such teachings do 
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have different arguments based on different and contradictory 
assumptions for different classes. Bimetallists base their argu- 
ments not on assumptions but on substantiated facts ; they depend 
on truth, not sophistry. Such being the case gold monometal- 
lists can ill afford to reproach bimetallists with demagoguery. 

The workman cannot profit at the expense of the employer, 
as the wage-earner has learned to his cost, during the past few 
years. With the fall in prices and resulting loss to those with 
capital invested in productive industries has come curtailed pro- 
duction, for the owner of mill and factory will not operate at a 
loss, and with curtailed production has come enforced idleness, in 
turn increased competition among the wage-earners thrown out of 
employment for work and consequently lower and lower wages. 
The gilded picture of the gold-monometallists has not material- 
ized in the past—it will not in the future, for it is impossible for 
the wage-earner to continue to prosper while the employer suffers 
loss. 

In vain will gold-monometallists seek statisticians and getting 
them to compare the fall in wholesale prices at which producers 
must sell, with the fall in the nominal rate of wages, and ignoring 
the loss of wages to the wage-earner from enforced idleness, insist 
that the lot of the wage-earner has improved, because at whole- 
sale prices his nominal wages would buy more than heretofore. In 
vain will they advance such sophistries while the experience of 
Too well the 
workman knows the purchasing power of his wage has fallen. In 


the workman refutes their misleading statistics. 


spite of promising sophistries, gilded statistics to the contrary, he 
knows the purchasing power of his labor has declined. He knows 
he must seek a market for his labor, and there being little or no 
competition among employers for labor as the result of losses 
inflicted by falling prices, he can only obtain work by offering to 
toil at reduced wages. He is told these reduced wages buy more 
than his larger wages did heretofore, and the wholesale prices of 
commodities are quoted to substantiate this statement, but he 
knows to the contrary. He knows the loaf of bread and the meat 
he buys for sustenance, the rent he pays for shelter, the price he 
pays for fuel has not fallen even as far as his nominal wages. It 
is vain to quote wholesale p:ices, for it is not at wholesale prices 
It is retail prices alone that the wage- 
earner must consider, for it is at retail he must buy. 


the laborer can buy. 


His nominal wages must drop with wholesale prices, for at 
wholesale prices his employer must dispose of the product, and 
can afford to pay labor only that which wholesale prices warrant. 
The wage earner is necessarily asked by his employer to receive 
his wages at wholesale prices, which are the first to fall, and spend 

This is what gold-monometallism 
Such reductions in wages he resists, 
of course, for he must, but organizations and strikes cannot 


it at retail which are the last. 
requires of the wage earner. 


check the fall in wages, but at most, only prevent the fall of 
ia hl 

Though not forced down 
as rapidly as wholesale prices, wages are inevitably forced down 
Otherwise it cannot be, for the 
employer paying for his labor, wages that have not fallen as far as 


wages as rapidly as wholesale prices. 
farther than retail prices. 


the prices he receives for his produce, while at the same time, 
taxes, rent and interest are continually calling for a greater and 
greater sacrifice of produce to raise the required number of dollars, 
finds his profits destroyed, and unless wage earners will accept 
reduced wages to partially compensate him, not only for the fall 
in his produce, but for increased fixed charges, his only alterna- 
tive is to sink his profits and be drawn gradually to the brink of 
bankruptcy or dismiss his hands. 

Thus we have strikes and lockouts as the result of falling prices. 
At present, truly, we are experiencing a relief, though much 
exaggerated, partially owing to the rise in silver, and the conse- 
quent decline in the severity of competition with silver-using 
peoples, and partially because the gold clique endeavoring to 
fasten gold-monometallism on the country is interested in having 


better times as the presidential nominations approach. An expan- 
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sion of credits and prevention of gold exports by borrowing in 
London, as the different members of the syndicate did, in selling 
short exchange, has tended to temporarily stave off a fall in prices. 
But this very expansion must lead to an accelerated, and even 
more disastrous fall in prices when it becomes necessary to con- 
tract this credit. 

The profits of employer and the wages of his employees are 
derived from the same fund, a fund derived in turn from the sale 
of their joint product. The larger this fund, the greater the sum 
to be divided, and consequently greater profits and higher wages. 
By striking at the profits of industry, we strike at the source of 
wages, yet this is the advice gold-monometallists give to the wage 
earner, in preaching that falling prices are beneficial to the wage 
earner, though they may be harmful to the employer. The 
employer, with his own or borrowed capital, buys the raw mate- 
rials, and advauces the wage earner his pay, in effect buying 
out the laborer’s interest in the joint product in advance. To the 
price ultimately received for the finished product the employer 
looks for recompense for the wages advanced, the moneys 
expended in purchasing raw material, and interest on his capital. 
If the price he can command for the product will not suffice for 
this he will be worse off after marketing his products than before 
he set in motion the wheels of industry, and naturally he will 
cease production. 

Wages are taken, as it were, from a reservoir of capital, the 
reservoir being replenished by the proceeds of the product. The 
gold-monometallists teach in effect, in their demagogic appeals to 
the workman, that this reservoir can be drawn upon, and not 
replenished to a like amount. If, as the result of falling prices, 
this reservoir is not fully replenished by the proceeds of the sale 
of the product of the joint industry of capital and labor, but 
becomes gradually depleted, the employer prefers to stop produc- 
tion, for with production stopped and both inflow and outflow pre- 
vented, his capital invested in productive industries, alle 
gorically his reservoir, is only depleted by accumulating taxes and 
interest charges. He will, it is true, be finally ruined if prices 
continue to fall, but naturally he endeavors to hold on, hoping 
for better times. 

Drawing their wages from the same reservoir from which the 
employer draws his profits, it is impossible for the wage earner to 
hope to profit at the expense of the employer, in other words, the 
depletion of the very reservoir that is the source of his wages. 





WOMAN'S WAYS. 


ECAUSE I feel that, in the Heavens above, 
The angels, whispering to one another, 
Can find, among their burning terms of love 
None so devotional as that of ‘‘Mother;’’ 
Therefore, by that dear name I long have called you— 
You who are more than mother unto me, 
And filled my heart of hearts, where Death installed you, 
In setting my Virginia's spirit free. 
My mother, my own mother who died early, 
Was but the mother of myself; but you 
Are mother to the one I love so dearly, 
And thus are dearer than the mother I knew, 
By that infinity with which my wife 
“Was dearer to my soul than its own soul life. 
—Edgar Allan Poe. 


* 
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The Marquise de Galliffet has been sued for maintenance by 
her mother, Madame Laffitte, widow of the French horse breeder, 
who is eighty-one, and has an income of 40,000 francs a year, 
which she has tied up by persistent litigation. 


Boston has a lighthouse keeper’s daughter who, perhaps, has 
not emulated Ida Lewis, yet she is an accomplished oarswoman as 
well as a versatile writer. Miss Louise Lynden has lived with 
her father on that beautiful headland for nearly fifteen years, and 
although a graduate of the Boston Girls’ High School in 1879, 
she has preferred to keep herself on the island summer and win- 
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ter, ever since her father was appointed as keeper of the light in | 


1880. 
of her charming stories are illustrated by her own pictures. 





Teresa Brambilla, the original G7/da in ‘‘Rigoletto,’’ died 
recently in Milan at the age of eighty-two. She was one of five 
sisters, all noted singers, of whom she and her sister Marietta 
were the most celebrated. 


Mrs. A. J. Heyward, of Plymouth, Me., is declared by her 
fellow-townsmen and townswomen to be the cleverest old lady in 
the State. She is seventy-eight years old, yet she lives alone and 
does all her own work, including sawing and splitting the wood 
for her fires and planting her garden. 





Mrs. Lee, the gypsy of the Devil’s Dyke, near Brighton, 
England, is one of the celebrities of the day in London. She isa 
fortune-teller, and a number of the members of the highest 
nobility, including the late Duke of Clarence and the Duchess of 
Portland, have consulted her as to their future. She says she 
foretold the Duke of Clarence that he would not live to be mar- 
ried, and that the Duchess of Portland, then Miss Dallas-Yorke, 
would first meet her husband at a railroad station. These two 
prophecies came true, but hardly needed the ‘‘second sight’’ of 
Mrs. Lee to foretell them. 


It used to be a very common custom for girls to work in the 
coal mines of Great Britain, and it is only of comparatively recent 
years that they have discontinued to do so. The last that was 
heard of this particular custom was the employment of girls on the 
‘*Pit Brow,’’ known so well as the ‘‘Pit Brow Lassies.’’ In some 
places, however, young girls of tender years are still hard at work 
in the depth of the coal mines, and with very disastrous results. 
In this connection it has been learned that four athletic young 
girls find daily employment at a small coal mine in the Mahanoy 
Valley, several miles from Shamokin, Pennsylvania. The col 
liery is owned and operated by Joseph "Mans, a hard working 
German, who says he has simply introduced the customs of the 
fatherland in having his four daughters assist him in preparing 
the fuel for market. ‘The girls are six-footers, good-looking and 
well-formed, each tipping the scale in the neighborhood of 2co 
pounds. Katie, aged twenty, has charge of the breaker; Annie, 
aged sixteen, runs the mine pumps and the breaker engine like a 
veteran engineer; Lizzie, aged eighteen, drives a mule attached to 
a gin for the purpose of hoisting the coal from the slope, and 
Mary, aged nineteen, sees that the slate is picked from the coal by 
her little brothers, whom she helps in the work. Mans formerly 
worked in the mines at Shamokin, but during the past twelve 
years, with the assistance of his wife, who runs the farm, and 
their daughters at the mine, he has managed to buy this coal mine 
and a large amount of timber land besides.— 7he Mining /ndustry 
and Review, Denver, Col. 


A WORD WITH THE DOCTOR. 


OT water is woman's best friend. It will cure dyspepsia if 
taken before breakfast, and will ward off chill when she 
comes in from the cold. It will stop a cold if taken early in the 
stage. It will relieve nervous headache and give instant relief to 
tired and inflamed eyes. It is most efficacious for sprains and 
bruises and will frequently stop the flow of blood from a wound. 
It is a sovereign remedy for sleeplessness, and wrinkles flee from 
it and blackheads vanish before its constant use. 


cok 


The proper amount of mustard for an emetic is one table- 
spoonful in a tumbler full of warm water. Salt used in the same 
way is nearly as efficacious. 


Many a poor victim of dyed hair would be happy to know how 
to bring back the natural color after having been an artificial 
blonde or brunette. Use the following receipt, the ingredients 
mixed in equal parts: 

Alcohol of roses. 

Oil of bitter almonds. 

Tincture of cantharides. 

Tincture of citron. 


Miss Lynden is an accomplished photographer, and many | 


] 
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The way to keep eyebrows in order: Brush them every day 
with a small, soft brush, wet with alcohol and water, or glycerine 
and water. 

Great care must be taken with eyelashes, for they not only 
are necessary for the harmonious beauty of the face, but also for 
the protection of the eyes. They are much favored by a mixture 
of petro-vaseline liquid mixed with boricated w ter. A cloth wet 
with the solution is applied to the eyes. 





The average weight of a man six feet high should not exceed 
178 pounds; at least that should be taken as a natural proportion. 
Besides contributing to the natural configuration of the body, fat 
acts as a non-conductor of heat and plays an important role as 
food supply in sickness or starvation. 


People who would avoid colds, should keep the mouth closed 
when out of doors. Breathe through the nose when coming from 
a heated room. The cold air irritates the delicate membrane lin- 
ing of the throat, and the lungs of persons at all liable to disorders 
will be very susceptible to such changes. 


A CHAPTER ABOUT CHILDREN. 


HEN baby wakes of mornings, 
Then it’s wake, ye people all! 
For another day 
Of song and play 
Has come at our darling’s call! 
And, till she gets her dinner, 
She makes the welkin ring. 
And she won’t keep still till she’s had her fill— 
The cunnin’ little thing! 
When baby goes a-walking, 
Oh, how her paddles fly! 
For that’s the way the babies say, 
To other folks ‘‘By-by!”’ 
The trees bend down to kiss her, 
And the birds in rapture sing, 
And there she stands and waves her hands— 
The cunnin’ little thing! 
When baby goes a-rocking 
In her bed at close of day, 
At hide and seek 
On her dainty cheek 
The dreams and dimples play; 
Then it’s sleep in the tender kisses 
The guardian angels bring 
From the far above to my sweetest love— 
The cunnin’ little thing. 


Lady Somerset recently said: ‘‘Instead of some half-edu- 
cated, well-meaning but ignorant nurse, I believe the day will 
come when no woman will be considered too highly educated or 
too refined to mold the early impressions of the youngest child, 
and that mothers will see that in order to secure the services of 
such refined and cultured ladies they must make a revolution in 
the accepted ideas of the position of nurse in the houses of the 
rich. There ought to be no situation so honorable, no friend so 
trusted, as the one who from the earliest moment of the child’s 
awakening intelligence undertakes to guide the thought and form 
the character at a time when such formative influence is vital to 
future well-being.”’ 


Ry 7 


We constantly see children who lie habitually, and usually for 
no recognized reason. This habit is commonly looked upon as 
an indication of spontaneous viciousness. In the majority of 
cases this opinion has no basis in fact. The children usually are 
suffering from disorders of mind or body, or both, which radically 
interfere with the transmission of conceptions and perceptions 
from the internal to the external processes of expression, so that 
they are really unable to be more exact than they seem; usually 
these peculiarities are either neglected or cause severe punish- 
ments to be inflicted, with the natural result that they are con- 
firmed and added to by various unfavorable characteristics of 
cruelty, revenge, slyness, and actual deceit. Lying does not 
necessarily mean viciousness, nor is truth to be regarded merely 
as a saving means of grace. On the contrary, many a child may 
be led to forget the lie simply by being placed in proper physical 
and mental environments. 
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OPEN PDOORS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
BUSINESS DEPRESSI( WW THE REWARD OF INDIFFER- 
ENCE. 


To THE EprTor OF THE AMERICAN: 

DEAR Str—We hear a great deal about men being so active 
in their business pursuits (pursuing the dollars) that they do not 
have time to give azy consideration to ‘‘politics,’’ or even the 
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ordinary duties of citizenship, and yet these very men stand up | 


about election time and assume to know, not only how to vote 
intelligently, but also to know how their neighbor and fellow citi- 
zens should vote. 

Wonderful, is it not, that men can so easily deceive them- 


selves ? 


If any one dared to tell them that they were blindly | 


voting themselves and their children into slavery they would turn | 


and try to stifle the warning voice as one which endangered the 
peace of the community; would, in fact, cry ‘‘mad dog,”’ and try 
to destroy their best friend. 


Of course, these remarks apply only | 


to the over busy captains of industry, or the ‘‘cappers’’ for clique | 


and syndicate dealers in money and credits. The plain people, 
the producers of our nation, are still amenable to reason, and they 


are awakening from the Rip Van Winkle sleep which a short life- 


time of prosperity put them into, and have discovered that they can | 


not eat the cake of selfish indifference to their neighbors’ needs and 


have the accumulated pennies of thrift and industry, too, and they | 
have determined that in the future it will be well to heed our 


good American poet, Longfellow, and 


‘* In the world’s broad field of battle, 
In the bivouac of life 

Be not like dumb driven cattle, 
But be heroes in the strife.’’ 


The men who have hitherto led our national parties, repre- 


senting national policies, have mostly degenerated into leaders of | 


| 


| 


factions, quarreling over the spoils of office or power, and so have | 


become an easy prey to those vultures and vampires of our civiliza- 
tion, the boodler and corruptionist. 

No doubt much that we hear about the corruption of our leg- 
islators and office-holders is false, but enough is true in spots, to 
make it suicidal for us to shut our eyes to the grave possibilities. 

An ounce of prevention is better than a pound of cure. So 
let us get back to foundation principles in the measurement of 
men who aspire to lead us in public affairs. Do not let us mis- 
take astute politicians for statesmen. Do not play the baby act. 
Let us do our own thinking and our own voting. 

Let our factional leaders understand that while we have 
hitherto stalwartly voted for the vegudar candidates we are now 
enlisted under the banner of the plain people for a war of exter- 
mination against the un-Americanism which has been brought to 
the surface through sectionalism and factionalism of ad/ parties, 
and that until this battle is fought and won at the ballot box, and 
after we will be found on the side of the plain people in their 
struggle to make this a government by the people and for the 
people, as against a government of classes for cliques and syndi- 
cates. 

In this struggle there should not be any sectionalism, because 
the plain people belong to all sections, east, west, north, south. 

In this struggle there should not be any factionalism, because 
it is simply the same old struggle in a new form of right against 
might, and it will be fought out on a plane of intelligence never 
before reached by any people, and with ballots at the polls where 
hitherto such struggles needed bullets. 

Let the battle go bravely on. The silver discussion may be 
as alleged, a craze, and as such may be dead, as our dear friends, 
the gold lovers, say, but in dying it has given birth to American 
Bimetallism, given renewed strength to American protection and 
rejuvenated American manhood, which, when fully aroused, can 
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be depended upon to out-vote at the polls, the alien policy of 
gold-monometallism, free trade and slavery, to any foreign policy 
or potentate. JoHN H. LORIMER. 


Philadelphia, October 14th. 


SOME QUERIES ANSWERED. 
642 E. INDIANA AVENUE, ) 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., October 6th, 1895. J 
To THE Eprror oF THE AMERICAN: 

DkKAR Sir: Would you besokind as to inform me how much 
gold and silver there is in existence at the present day (above 
ground), weight, if possible? Also the weight of silver bullion 
bought by the United States under the Sherman act. You might 
mention your authority for gold and silver, and oblige 

Yours, 
JAMES RUSSELL. 

At the time of the discovery of America the amount of gold 
and silver in Europe in use as money was insignificant, being esti- 
mated by Humboldt at not more than $150,000,000, the larger 
accumulations made during the rise of the Roman Empire having 
Three hundred million of dollars 
is considered to be a very liberal estimate of the whole stock of 


been almost entirely dissipated. 


gold and silver in existence in the then known world at the time 
of the discovery of America. 
in the world since 1493 is given on pages 174and 175 of the Report 
of the Director of the United States Mint for 1894. at 406,306,476 


The production of gold and silver 


ounces of gold of coinage value of $8,339, 101,000, and 7,664,023, - 
716 ounces of silver of coinage value of $9,,,09,041,000. 

How much of this gold and silver is still in existence is prob- 
lematical, for it is impossible even to approximately estimate the 
actual loss in use and the waste of the precious metals in manu- 
facturing and the arts. The approximate amounts of gold and 
silver in use as money in the world are, however, given by Mr. 
Preston, Director of the Mint, at $3,965,900,000 gold, and $4,055,- 
700,000 silver at our coinage ratio of 16 (15.98) to 1, from which it 
is apparent that there are almost exactly sixteen ounces of silver 
in use as money to one of gold. The balance of the gold and 
silver mined since 1493 has, of course, either been absorbed in 
the arts or lost. But as affecting the supply of gold and silver 
available for coinage we have little occasion to speculate as to the 
amount of gold and silver used in the arts and still in existence, 
for gold and silver so used is as effectually withdrawn from the 
stock of gold and silver available for use as money as if it were 
lost, for the labor expended on gold and silver used in the arts, 
gives it such an enhanced value that the melting down of such 
gold and silver used as ornaments and plate for sale as bullion is 
out of the question. 

The total amount of silver purchased under the act of July 
14, 1890 (the Sherman Act), from August 13, 1890, the date the 
act went into effect, to November 1, 1893, the date of the repeal 
of its purchasing clause, aggregated 168,674,6827%%; ounces fine 
(pure silver without alloy), costing $155,931,002.25, or an aver- 
age of .9244 cents per ounce, the coinage value of the same in 
silver dollars being $218,084,438. Of the amount purchased 
there was used up to November 1, 1894, in the coinage of 38,- 
531,143 silver dollars, 29,801,430.88 fine ounces, costing $30, - 
767,082.97. Thus it will be seen that little more than one-sixth 
of the silver purchased under the Sherman Act has been coined. 
(See pages 15, 16 and 17, Report of the Director of the United 
States Mint for 1894.) Of the Treasury notes issued to purchase 
this silver, costing $155,931,002.25, as above, $144,000,000 are 
still outstanding. 

Under the act of February 28, 1878, known as the Bland 
Act, 291,272,0187y'5 ounces of fine silver were bought at a cost 
of $308,279,2607%'5 and coined into 378,166,793 silver dollars, 
against an equal portion of which 338,000,000 of silver certifi- 
cates have been issued, $330,000,000 of which are still outstanding, 
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ARTHUR JACKSON, PHILA.—A lunar mouth is the period of 
one revolution of the moon around the earth (synodical) ; mean 
length, twenty-nine days, twelve hours, forty-four minutes, 2.87 
seconds. A sidereal month is the time of the moon’s revolution 
from a star to the same again, twenty-seven days, seven hours, 
A solar month is the time 
occupied by the sun passing throvgh one sign of the zodiac, 


forty-three minutes and 11.5 seconds. 


thirty days, ten hours, twenty nine minutes and 4.1 seconds. 


THINGS YOU OUGHT TO KNOW. 


He that oppresseth the poor reproacheth his maker: but he 
that honoreth him hath mercy on the poor.—/rov. 74: 37. 


The London Lancet makes a connection between epilepsy and 
the mysterious disappearance to which some people are liable. 
There is certainly a connection between some of these cases and 
the temporary and partial paralysis of a nerve centre due to alco- 
holism. 
another and abnormal form of thqse attending sleep. Certain 
nerve centres are quiescent as in sleep, while others are stimulated 
to activity. The whole series of phenomena attending such disap- 
pearances may be explained by the failure of the different nerve 
centres to co-ordinate—a failure which may be due to epilepsy, to 
alcoholism, or to any one of the innumerable causes which deeply 
affect the nervous system. 





Audubon was born in Louisiana, on May 4, 1780. His father, 
a Frenchman, settled in Louisiana, but afterwards purchased a 
farm near the present village of Narcissa, on Perkiomen Creek, 
not far from Philadelphia. This farm young Audubon inherited 





In other cases the phenomena are no doubt merely 


about 1798, and here he was thereafter whenever he was “‘at | 


home.’’ He remained pretty steadily here for twelve years, 
clerking for a company which was operating a lead mine near 
there. AZechan’s Monthly tells us that the old house is still stand- 
ing, as is the neighboring house from which Audubon had his 


wife. It is said to have been a strong love match. In 1810 he | 


started off on his great hunt for birds, removing his wife and | 


children to Henderson, Ohio. In 1826 he went to London, where 
his great work on American birds was published. 


The institution of school vacations dates back considerably 
further than has been assumed. Vacations were first introduced 
in old Hellas, and Anaxagoras} the philosopher, was the founder 
of the custom. He lived at Lampsacos, on the Asiatic side of 
the Hellespont, honored and loved by old and young alike. When 
once asked what the city could do for him, he replied: ‘‘Close 
the schools annually for one month, and give the children’s time 
over to play alone. I wish you would choose the month I die in 
for that purpose.’’ His wish was granted, and as late as the 
third century of our era the children of Lampsacos enjoyed a 
month’s vacation every year, beginning with the celebration of the 
anniversary of Anaxagoras’ death. 


BRIC-A-BRAC. 
. military stables horses are known to have pretended to be 
lame in order to avoid going to a military exercise. A chim- 
panzee had been fed on cake when sick. After his recovery he 
often feigned coughing in order to procure dainties. The cuckoo, 
as is well known, lays its eggsin another bird’s nest, and to make 
the deception surer it takes away one of the other bird’s eggs. 
Animals are conscious of their deceit, as is shown by the fact that 
they try to act secretly and noiselessly ; they show a sense of 
guilt if detected ; they take precautions in advance to avoid dis- 
covery ; in some cases they manifest regret and repentance. 
Thus, bees which steal, hesitate often before and after their 
exploits, as if they feared punishment. A naturalist describes 
how his monkey committed theft; while he pretended to sleep 
the animal regarded him with hesitation, and stopped every time 
his master moved or seemed on the point of awakening. 

The burial of a Trappist is a peculiar and solemn ceremony. 
Immediately after a monk is dead the body, dressed in the monas- 
tic robe, is stretched on a simple board, the head covered with the 
cowl, and then taken to the monastery chapel. 


There the body | 


remains until the day of interment, four yellow wax candles 
| 
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burning all the time, and all the monks in turn reciting the pray- 
ers of the liturgy, night and day. On the day of burial the 
prayers for the dead and a requiem mass are chanted, after which 
all the monks form in procession to follow their brother to his last 


resting place. During the funeral procession psalms are chanted 
in the mournful tone peculiar to the Trappist order. When the 
cemetery is reached more prayers are recited, and then the body 
is slowly lowered into the graye, not in a coffin, but simply dressed 
in the monastic robe worn during life. A monk then goes down 
into the grave to cover his dead brother’s face with the cow], after 
which the officiating priest slowly throws a shovelful of earth 
over the body. Two other monks do the same, and then the 
grave is filled up in the ordinary way. After the burial the pro- 
cession returns to the chapel in the same order. 

The Trappist cemetery is always placed in the interior yard 
of the monastery, so that the dead may always be in view of the 
living, and as soon as one monk is buried, another grave next to 
the one just filled is partially dug up, that each may see the place 
where he may possibly be laid before long. 


AMONG THE PREACHERS. 


AST thou within a care so deep, 
It chases from thine eyelids sleep ? 
To thy Redeemer take that care 
And change anxiety to prayer. ' 


Hath thou a hope with which thy heart 
Would almost feel it death to part? 
Entreat thy God that hope to crown, 
Or give thee strength to lay it down. 





Here is a passage from a recent gospel discourse by ‘‘Sani’’ 
Jones: ‘‘We have more millionaires than men nowadays. God 
never made but one man and one woman, and they’re scarcer 
now than they was then. Ever see them little, lit-tle fellers ? 
Fellers that can see through a keyhole with both eyes, and they 
ain’t cross-eyed, nuther. Why, some of them little fellers can 
have a fly perch on their nose and paw them in one eye and kick 
them in the other! Little fellers! My! my! my! but there’s lots 
of pieces of people goin’ ’round! I'd ruther be some kind of a 
dog, myself, than no kind of a man. I'd ruther be a good ‘pos- 
sum dog than a no ’count white man.”’ 


Christian Advocate (Meth.) New York: The lesson of current 
ininisterial and lay scandals, is that the abdication of the power 
of discipline in the churches, both with respect to the laity and the 
clergy, is bringing forth thistles. Popular ministers pass on un 
criticised and uninvestigated, though the air is thick with rumors. 
It requires moral courage to enforce discipline. The absence of 
it debilitates the church and causes more unbelief than the at 
tacks of infidels; indeed, it is the chief weapon of popular infidel 
ity, which, from the great number of inconsistent Christians, in 
fers the delusion, or inconsistency, hypocrisy of all. 


A Chicago minister has announced that if the woman's rights 
movement succeeds, war will be declared between man and wom 
an, and then will come the end, with the race exterminated, and 
the devil on top of the heap. It is statements of this character 
that account for the receding influence of the pulpit on the minds 
and actions of men. 


KK 


A church has been organized in Bollinger County, Mo., with 
Ida Deckard as chief divinity. She is young, fair-haired and 
given to seeing visions. Her neighbors, rude, unlettered, super- 
stitiously devout, believe her to be an angel in human form. They 
worship her as such, and the ‘‘ church *’ is based upon théir faith 
in her. The girl is apparently single-minded and sincere. From 
her trances she awakens with messages for the faithful, messages 
claiming sometimes to be from the deity himself, guiding them as 
He guided the patriarchs of old. Also, she brings word from the 
blessed dead in heaven—according to the belief of her followers 
—-and from lost souls in hades. Her communications are listened 
to by these primitive people with all the reverence due to 
anointed sainthood. The new ‘‘church’’ of the mountains has 
now a membership of about one hundred—a ceyturian band of 
mountaineer neighbors, firm and ardent in their remarkable faith. 
They propose from now on to “‘ proselyte’’ for their church, and 
to spread their belief throughout the world. ‘ 
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OUR LONDON LETTER. 
Lonpon, October 5th, 1895. 


Great Britain’s attitude to China has been a topic of unvary- 
ing interest here for the past few days. The prompt compliance 
with the British demands on behalf of the latter power was some- 
what contrary to general expectation, for it is undeniable that 
Great Britain has suffered a material loss of prestige on the Pacific. 
This is, of course, responsible for the insolent bearing of the Jap- 
anese, Chinese and other peoples who have reason to dislike us. 
This decline of prestige, however, is due solely and entirely to the 
gradual lessening of Great Britain’s commercial power in the far 
East, which has now extended over some ten years. The ever 
widening exchange rate forbids the selling of European goods in the 
East, and in this diminished sale Great Britain is by far the great- 
When British commodities cease to have their erst- 
while superiority—when British manufactures are outrivalled by 


est sufferer. 


many similar concerns in Japan and China—when the large car- 
rying companies of the world begin to transfer their shipbuilding 
yards from the Clyde to China—it is only to be supposed that, with 
this enormous loss of trade and industry, Great Britain should 
cease to command the respect of yore. Strangely enough the first 
important paper to recognize this fact here was 7he Times. In 
its issue of September 26th a long article is devoted to this, and 
the following extract shows how readily the first journal of Eng- 
land falls in with the view stated above: 

“The foundation of our political preponderance in the far 
East was our overwhelming commercial preponderance. We 
spoke with authority to Oriental Governments because we repre- 
sented enormous local interests and wielded immense local 
resources. Our exercise of authority was acquiesced in by other 
powers because it sprang naturally out of the facts of the situation. 
But we have gradually ceased to wield that preponderant author- 
ity because we have lost the overwhelming commercial prepon- 
derance on which it was founded. * * * * ‘Thus, although 
the volume of our own transactions did not decrease absolutely, it 
was diminished relatively by the commercial progress of other 
nations anxious to overtake us in the race, and our commerce was 
no longer so lucrative as it had been in the good old times when 
there was no serious competition. This change in our commer- 
cial position was bound, sooner or later, to affect our political 
influence, but the change has come more suddenly than was 
expected, and it appears to have taken the British Governn ent by 
surprise ”’ 

These are significant words, and coming from 7he Times, 
are invested with authority. But 7he 7imes would be the last to 
connect this decline with currency causes, although, to the impar- 
tial observer, the factor that has tended to sever the trade of the 
West from the trade of the East more than anything else is 
undoubtedly the appreciation of gold. 7he 7imes, nevertheless, 
puts a formidable weapon in the hands of Bimetallists when it 
so readily recognizes an effect which is so inseparably connected 
with a currency cause. That British trade to the far East has 
fallen off is undeniable, and it is being brought home daily to the 
producers here. The fact that not only cotton spinning, but also 
eotton weaving companies, are springing up in Japan; that paper 
mills are in the course of construction, and that most of the 
mechanical contrivances for internal use are produced there, will 
show to what an extent England suffers from this increasing com- 
petition, which is encouraged and enhanced by a stable silver cur- 
rency. 

The unanimous adoption of a Bimetallic Resolution at the 
Brussels Agricultural Congress on September 12th has been 
attended with most gratifying results. The question has been 
taken up almost enthusiastically, and the local press are most 
generous in the space they place at the disposal of currency 
reformers. The reception of the English Bimetallic delegates at 
the Congress was in itself a most striking proof of the favor that 
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Wanamaker’s 


Luxury lurks in every 
Blankets fold of these Mission 


Mills Blankets—the best blanket 
made in California, the best blanket 
state. Less in price because we 
control their sale. 

60 x 8o inches, $7.50 a pair. 

72x 84inches, $5.50 a pair. 

78 x 86 inches, $10.00 a pair. 

84 x go inches, $11.00 a pair. 

go x 99 inches, $13.50 a pair. 
OTHER WHITE BLANKETS. 

At $2 a pair—Well-made, good-look- 
ing blankets, 60 x 78 inches ; weight 
44 pounds. 

At $3.75 a pair—Well-made warm 
blankets, generous size ; choice of 
several colors of border; 72 x 84 
inches ; weight 54 pounds. 

At $5 a pair—Fine soft elegantly fin- 
ished blankets, made of good stock; 
an up-to-date article; 76 x 86 
inches ; weight 6 pounds. 

DOWN QUILTS. 

At $3.75 each—6 x 6 feet Down 
Quilts, made in our own factory, 
and that means considerable to you; 
one side covered with best domestic 
satine, the other plain. 


At $5 each—Same quality covered 
with best domestic satine on both 
sides and with full corded edges ; 
6 x 6 feet. 


Near Women's Waiting Room 

Clocks _PARIS and Vienna fur- 
nishes most that we show. 

Wonderfully handsome, these in 

gold bronze, with side pieces to 

match. ‘The clock movements are 

French ; the prices $30 to $125. 


Dainty Vienna Cabinet Clocks, 
with fine watch movements, $10 to 


$48. 
French Carriage Clocks, $7 to 
$50. 


And we have been just as careful 
to see that the clocks at lesser 
prices are the best of their sort. 


Cross Aisle. 


Flower WHAT can be more in 
Stand the way than a lot of pot 
AaNds flowers with no particu- 
lar place to keep them ? What more 
delightful than a stand of flourish- 
ing plants ready to repay your 
attention with a wealth of blooms. 
Painted Wire Stands—square or half 
round— 
one step, $1.50 (square ) 
two step, $2.75 
three step, $3.75. 
Galvanized Wire Stands—square or 
half-round— 
two step, $3.25 
three step, $4.50. 
Both these styles are mounted on 
casters, easy to move them. 


Stands of wood, half-round $1. 
Basement. 


Japanese TAKES a good while 


get a new store 
Goods started when the 


source of supply is at the Antipodes. 
As fast as the Japanese wares arrived 
we hint of them. Thats enough. 
Philadelphia is getting new ideas as 
to Japanese goods. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, 
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SIR JOHN EALSTAEE, 


The Trial of Sir John Falstaff, in which the 
Fat Knight is permitted to attorney his 
own case. By A. M. F. RANDOLPH. 
Cloth, 12mo, pp. xvi and 295. $1.50. 

“Tt is very ingenious and entertaining— 
‘an admirable piece of work.’ One would 
think that the author, reporter of the Kansas. 
Supreme Court, had been sitting up o’nights 
with the redoubtable and inimitable Jack, so 
deep has he dived into his soul and so thor- 
oughly comprehended his ‘antic disposition.’ 
In great part the book is made up out of the 
Shakesperian elements and language, and 
where it is not, the reporter has expressed 
himself as Jack and his comrades assuredly 
would have done. . . In Kansas was dis- 
covered the manuscript record of this novel 
,tial so felicitously reported by Mr. Ran- 
dolph.”— The Green Bag, Boston. 

“A most delightful book—a book that 
Shakespeare readers will want to read more 
than once.” —Shakespeariana, New York. 

“It is one of the brightest, most enjoy- 
able, and adequate Shakesperian expositions 
we have seen for many a day.” —JIndepen- 
dent, New York. 

“A very entertaining volume, wherein the 
defendant is permitted to ‘attorney his dwn 
case.’ It ‘plays out the play’ in such a 
manner as to show that there is ‘much to 
say in the behalf of that Falstaff’ ’— Globe 
Democrat, St. Louis. 





For sale by all booksellers, or sent by mail, postpaid, 
on receipt of the price 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


Publsihers, 27 & 29 West 23d St., New York. 


Books of Interest to Americans. 


EssAYS IN AMERICAN HIsToRY by 
Prof. Henry Ferguson, Northam’s pro- 
fessor of History and Political Science in 
Trinity College, Hartford. 12mo, cloth, 
price, $1.25. 

“Prof. Ferguson has told his story well.”’"— 
Churchman, 

‘*The style is clear and forcible, making 
charming reading, and the volume is pecu- 
liarly rich in the information which every 
lover of this country should possess.”’ 

THE CHURCH IN AMERICA by Leighton 
Coleman, S. T. D., LL. D., Bishop of Del- 
aware. 400 pages, octavo, price, $2.50. 





““We give a hearty welcome to this new 
volume of the well known series of the 
National Churches.—Churchman. 

Sent prepaid on receipt of price. 
JAMES POTT & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 


114 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





Slav and lloslem, 
By J. N. BRODHEAD. 


Silk Cloth, Gold Stamped, 301, $1.50; 
Booksellers, or mailed by the 


Aiken Pub’g Co., Aiken, S. C. 
Kegan Paul Trench Triibner, London. 


Public Ledger, Phila.: “An intelligent survey 
of the Eastern Question.” ‘. 

Boston Herald, July, ’95: “J. Brodhead shows 
an intelligent mastery of his subject." 

Times-Star, Cincinnatt, O.: “A sober and 
trenchant defense of Russia and an equally 
powerful protest against the Turk.” 





ADDRESS ON IMPROVING.THE 





MAILED FOR 10 CENTS 
MEMORY LIBRARY 243 BROADWAY NEW YORK 


MONARCH BOOK CO., 
302 Chestnut St., Phila. 


Juvenile Holiday Books a specialty. Agents 
Wanted everywhere. Liberal Terms. Honorable 
py Quick Service. SILVER AND GOLD is one 
ofour latest. Every voter should read it. Only $1.50, 
postage paid. 
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bimetallism found with the assembled agriculturists. They were 
‘listened to in turn with marked attention; their speeches were 
punctuated with rounds of applause, and at the close of the last 
address the meeting signified its approval in the most cordial 
manner. 
‘that in his experience he had never seen an assembly which had 
The effect this would 
have upon defining the opinions of agriculturists here would be, 
And more than that, he 
fully expected that it would sway the deliberations of our Royal 
Agricultural Commission, which is now sitting in council consid- 
It is very evident that this is perfectly reason- 
able. One has only to remember that at this Congress the repre- 
sentatives of Austria, Denmark, Russia, Roumania and England 
declared that an International Bimetallic agreement was necessary 
for the preservation of agriculture. 
agriculturists here who will be forced to consider the steps their 
‘Continental neighbors are taking for the alleviation of agricultural 
distress, cannot ignore the great tendency there is on the Conti- 


Speaking to one of them the other day, I was assured 
displayed such enthusiasm on the subject. 


the delegate informed me, very great. 


‘ering its report. 


From this it can be seen that 


nent to connect low prices with the currency. Some here trust 
that Mr. W. H. Long, the Minister for Agriculture, will follow 
‘his inclination in this connection. 
Bimetallic League, and most favorably disposed toward a Bimetal- 
lic agreement. In view of this, it is difficult to believe that the 
commission’s report will be inimical. It is known that it will not 
be ready for some time; and in the interval, Parliament may have 
taken the necessary preliminary steps for the arrangement of a 
conference. 

A wild theory seems to be running amuck in the American 
Press, and that is that the Gold Standard Defence Association is 
under the patronage of Mr. Joseph Chamberlain. It is to be 
regretted that Mr. Chamberlain has hitherto been so indifferent on 
the question as not to make a decided move either way. He has, 
however, sought whatever information he holds from bimetallic 
sources. The ‘‘ Dialogue on Bimetallism,’’ which recently 
appeared in Zhe National Review from the pen of Mr. Leonard 
Courtney was written entirely for his benefit and was intended to 
clear away the many primary misapprehensions that arise froman 
initial glance at the subject. 
American paper boldly wrote that Mr. Chamberlain intended to 
use the Gold Defence Association as a means of destroying Mr. 
Balfour’s power in Parliament, and that, therefore, he was taking 
a wide interest in its work. Nothing so unfounded as this has 
appeared in type for some time. Mr. Chamberlain has unfortu- 
nately no desire to enter into the controversy, and he has cer- 
tainly no antagonism to Mr. Balfour. Even if it were so, and 
Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Balfour espoused opposing sides, it is 
difficult to see how Mr. Chamberlain could ruin Mr. Balfour any 
more than Mr. Balfour could ruin Mr. Chamberlain. It is this 
kind of irresponsible statements that hurt bimetallism, and the 
public should be warned against accepting wild and hazardous 
assertions as the fact. G. W. 


He is a vice-president of the 


A London correspondent of an 





FOREIGN FACTS AND FANCIES. 


Neill, or Cream, the poisoner, who was executed in England 
three years ago, according to a recent statement of the chaplain of 
Holloway prison, had murdered beyond a doubt no less than 
thirty-five women. He was the most proficient Bible student ever 
admitted to the jail, being able to repeat half the Bible from 
memory. 





Jonah has been corroborated in part. A basalt stele found by 
Father Scheil in the Archzeological Museum at Constantinople, 
has on it an Assyrian inscription of King Nabonod, of the sixth 
century before Christ, telling of the destruction of Nineveh, an 
event hitherto found on no monument. But there is no record of 
the whale story. 


Henry Dunant, the founder of the Geneva Red Cross Society, 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Zoraida. 

By WILLIAM LE QUEDX author of “The Great 
War in England in 1897.” 

A romance of the Harem and the Great Sahara. 
I ull of ——- incidents, 

* The first line of this romance strikes its kev- 
note. ‘The adventure was strange, the mystery tn- 
explicable.’ The book is full of adventure from the 
first to the final chapter." —Western Datly Times. 

“Tt is a story to fascinate the interest of the reader 
from start to finish, and, when done, to make him 

ather regret there is not more of it."—The World. 

The first edition of ‘‘Zoraida” was exhausted in 
this country in ten days, although Mr. Le Queux 
was comparatively unknown to the American 
reading public. — 

With 24 full-page illustrations of great merit 
by HAROLD PIFFARD. 12 mo, Holliston cloth, 
stamped with gold, silver, and colored inks,$1.50. 


West End Series. 
A Comedy in Spasms. 

By Iota, author of the “‘ Yellow Aster.” 

A brilliant satire on modern English social life. 
Not morbid, like mz uny of the books by the leaders 
of the ‘‘new women,” but marked by keen and 
fascinating wit. 


Anne of Argyle; or The Cavallerand 
the Covenant. 
_ _ By GEORGE EyRE-ToppD. 

A stirring story of love and adventure in the 

seventeenth century. 
Lakewood. 
By MARY HARRIOTT NORRIS. 

A story of to-day. A delightful sketch of life 
at Lakewood written in an unpretentious but 
charming style. 

Each volume, 12mo, colored buckram, stamped 
with gold and silver, illustrated, $1.00. 


Twentieth Century Series. 
The Sale of a Soul. 
By F. FRANKFORT MOORE, 


A dramatic and. thrilling story by one of the 
rising writers of England. 


Dead Man’s Court. 
By M. H. HERVEY. 

A fresh, unhackneyed detective story giving a 
life-like sketch of a certain class of Bohemian 
society in London. 

Sinners Twain. 

By JOHN Mackie,author of “The Devil's Play- 
ground,’ 

The scene of this is laid in the wild Northwest. 
The story deals with smugglers, mounted police, 
and givesa series of excellent pen pictures of 
life on the remote frontier. 


Toxin. 
By OUIDA. 

A timely ‘story by Ouida introducing into 
romance the new and important discovery of 
anti-toxine. Full of dramatic interest. 

_ Each volume, 16mo, colored buckram, stamped 
in silver, 75 cents. 


Bijou Series. 
Bohemia Invaded. 

A collection of stories of New York life by 
JAMEs L. ForD, author of ‘‘The Literary Shop.” 

Mr. Ford is one of the most brilliant satirists 
in this country, and there is no one in New York 
who has a more thorough knowledge of metro- 
politan life of every kind. 





A White Baty. 

By JAMES WELSH. 
A story of great strength and religious feeling 
laid among the negroes in South Carolina after 


the war. 
The Red Spell. 
By FRANCIS GRIBBLE. 
A story of the French commune. 
Chiffon’s Marriage. 
A delightful love story by Grp. 
Each volume, 18mo, colored buckram, taste- 
fully stamped with colored ink and sflver, 50 
cents. 


Foster’s Books on Games. 
Foster’s Whist Tactics. 

R. F. Foster, author of Foster’s Whist 
Manual. 

In this work the author has followed the same 
ty ry which made his manual so success- 

ul, first giving the examples with the cards, and 
then showing the principles underlying their 
management. 

The examples which the author uses throughout 
the work constst of 112 hands at Duplicate Whist, 
played by correspondence between 16 of the finest 
players in America. For every card played tn this 
match, each of the players had a week to think over 
the sttuation, and the result has been 112 examples 
of the very be st and most carefully studied whist 
ever played. 

12mo, Holliston cloth, stamped with title in 
gold and a hand of cards in silver and red ink, 


gilt edges, $1.25. 
Hearts. 
The only work published on this subject by a 
competent authority. 
16 mo, yellow buckram, stamped with gold and 
red ink, 50 cts. 


Rhymes And Roses. 
By SAMUEL MINTURN PECK. 
A new book of poems bythe most popular of 
Southern poets. 
A few of these verses have appeared tn the mag- 
azines, but most of them are entirely new. 
“Samuel Minturn Peck's dainty volumes of verse 
are among the most popular in the country to- 
day.” — The Philadelphia Press. 
“The most musical of the younger American 
poets. . 
This singer ” has carried the tec hnique op lyr 1c 
verse as near perfection as any American poet.” 
—Current Literature. 
16mo, cloth or orchid, $1.00; half calf $1.75. 


The Land of Tawny Beasts. 
By PIERRE MAEL. 

Translated by ELIZABETHL. Cary. This des- 
cribes the adventures of a party of explorers 
and hunters in the Himalayas. They are 
attacked by Hindoo fanatics, and they have all 
sorts of strange adventures in consequence. 

With fifty-two wood engravings, dene in the 
best modern French style, by A. PARIS. 

4to, Holliston cloth, $2.50; polished buckram, 
$2.50; Holliston cloth, full gilt, $3.00. 


Century of German Lyrics. 

Selected, arranged, and translated by KATE 
FREILIGRATH KROEKER. These translations 
preserve with remarkable fidelity the spirit of 
the originals. The publishers know of no other 
similar work, and believe that this contains 
many poems never before translated into 
English. 

Green cloth, $1.00; buckram, $1.25; half calf, 

2.00 ; limp calf, $2.50. 





FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS, OR SENT POST-PAID. 


Send for Descriptive Catalogue. Mention The American. 


FREDERICK A. STOKES COPIPANY, 
27 & 29 West 23d Street, New York City. 





THE HOLMAN SELF- 


PRONOUNCING S. S. 


TEACHERS’ BIBLES ARE STILL in the LEAD. 





The INDISPENSABLE PRONOUNCING FEATURE has given them the 
Preference over all others. 





EMERALD, 16mo. 
EMER AL D, 24mo. 


erence 
BOU RG ‘EOIS Svo. 
and without i 
MINION, Svo. With 


PICA TY PE 16mo. 
of Psalm 





NEW and IMPROVED EDITIONS just published: 


Bible with “Helps,” Illus- 
trations and References ; 
Bible, Text only. No Ref- 


With Newest “Aids,” with 


ustrations ; 


without Illustrations, etc. 
Ours is the only Complete Line of SELF-PRONOUNCING S. 8. 
TEACHERS’ BIBLES IN THE WORLD. 





We also invite attention to our newly published and elegant 
SELF-PRONOUNCING NEW TESTAMENTS IN 


Newest “ Aids,” with and 


With and without the Book 





EMERAL ‘D TYPE 24mo. With and without the Book of Psalms. 


And to our Standard ead Popular Editions of Family and Pulpit Bibles. We use the Best 
terial and Guarantee the Finest WwW orkmaanship. 


FOR SALE BY E BY. ALL L , BOOKSEL LERS. 


A. J. HOLMAN & CO., Ltd., Publishers, 1222 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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is now, at 67, in great poverty and nearly starving. He spent all 
he had in promoting his idea. 


A house at Waidhofen, in Austria, built in 1606, was recently 
demolished. In the corner stone were found a mummified cock 
and hen, supposed to have been placed there alive as a protection 
against evil spirits. 


Queen Christina,of Spain, has lost the legacy left to her by 
Don Alexandro Soler, by a strange technicality. The Spanish 
law requires that all holograph wills shall be written on stamped 
paper of the current year. Sefior Soler wrote his in 1895 on 
paper stamped in 1894. The State officials have thrown the will 
out on this ground, and as he was a foundling and had no legal 
heirs, his fortune goes to the Treasury. 


* 





The approaching third centenary of Tasso has led to researches 
as to his residence in Rome, and the discovery of houses which he 
inhabited. One of the principal of these is a house known as the 
Palazzo Manzoni, on which a commemorative tablet will be placed. 
The house was inhabited by Tasso from 1562 to 1591. 

= = 






Dunstable larks are thought to be the best for eating in Eng- 
land, and 48,000 of the song birds are sent to London yearly for 
that purpose. At Leipsic, it is said, half a million larks a year 
are killed. 


An ambulance cycle has been invented by a Berlin doctor. 
It is a litter resting on two wheels at one end and attached to an 
ordinary tricycle at the other, and worked by two men. It would 
be useful in small towns, where a horse ambulance is too expen- 
sive, or in the country. 


The Johannisberg vineyards revert to the Emperor of Austria 
by the death of Prince Richard Metternich. The estate belonged 
originally to the Abbot’of Fulda; Napoleon gave it to Marshal 
Kellermann. After the peace of Vienna it was given to Prince 
Metternich for three lives. The limitation has just expired with 
the death of Prince Richard, who leaves no sons. 


> & 





At Urfah, north of Aleppo, Ur of the Chaldees, the birthplace 
of Abraham, the ruins of an old temple have been discovered 
which is thought to belong to Chaldean times. 


ODDS AND ENDS. 








ERFUMES are decidedly injurious to the sense of smell. By 

their use the secretory glands are weakened and overtaxed 

and the hearing, the throat and lungs and the sense of smell 
become affected. 


* OK 


It is said that a sprig of parsley eaten after onions will entirely 

destroy the objectionable odor arising from them. 
v: 

Mr. J. M. Barrie, the novelist, always writes with a dictionary 
at his elbow. ‘‘I never look at it,’’ he says, ‘‘but it gives me 
confidence to know that it is there.’’ Kipling on the other hand, 
once remarked that he ‘‘ dredged the dictionary for adjectives.’’ 

Kok 
*- 

Sedentary employment and too much sleep, as well as lack of 
exercise, predisposes a person toward fleshiness. It is not always 
the greatest eaters who become corpulent. Leanness is often asso- 
ciated with an inordinate appetite. 





* 

A knowledge of the physiology of the human larynx has made 
it possible to supply artificial voices to persons who have been 
deprived of the one nature gave them, and a number of cases 
exist where the cavity has been opened, and a larynx made of 
suitable material with rubber membranes has been inserted and 
become practically useful in speech. 





The aketon was a quilted jacket worn under the armor. In 
the reign of John of England there appears an entry in the royal 
accounts of a pound of cotton to stuff the king’s jacket. The 
cotton cost 12 pence and the quilting the same amount. 
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GREAT SPECIALOFFER 


Thousands of doctors, lawyers, clergymen, business men, teachers, scholars, and parents, 
as well as thousands of other readers of this paper, have requested us to make a special offer, 
for a limited time. on our great standard dictionary and encyclopedia of the world’s knowledge, 
We have decided to do so simply as a means of advertising this great storehouse of information. 
We do not expect to make money by this offer, as the very low price and extremely liberal 
terms offered, but little more than pay for paper, printing, and binding; but the tremendous 
amount of talk created will help to advertise this most modern and up-to-date home reference 
library. Believing the readers of this paper to be well meaning, and trustworthy, we do not 
hesitate in placing before them the greatest bargain ever offered, and on such easy terms that 
any one who can afford an investment of 7 cents per day, can take advantage of it. 


Adopted as a text-book by many schools and colleges. 

No business or professional man, housewife, teacher, student, young or old, prosperous or 
otherwise, or any one else who wishes to keep abreast of the times, or who is interested in the 
laudable enterprise of self-education, can afford to allow this rare opportunity to pass by without 
very careful investigation. Understand this great work embodies all the features of a complete 
dictionary, and a thorough encyclopedia. The new, and entirely up to the times 


Encyclopedic Dictionary 


the regular price of which is from $42 to $70, is now offered all readers of this paper for the 
insignificant sum of 7 cents per day, in monthly payments of $2 each, until the sum of $16 is 
paid. This is but little more than one-third the regular price of the four magnificent volumes 
as represented in the picture. This greatest of all dictionaries and encyclopedias was edited by 
such world-renowned scholars as 


Dr. Rob’t Hunter, A.M, F.G.S, Prots. Huxley, Morris, Herrtage, Estoclet, Williams, etc. 
assisted by scores of other specialists in various branches of knowledge. 
Over $750,000 required to produce this Magnificent Monument of Education 


It is a Complete Dictionary of the English language. Every word is exhaustively treated as 
to its origin, history, development, etymology, pronunciation, and various other meanings, 

It is a thorough Encyclopedia of anatomy, botany, chemistry, zoology, geology, art, music, 
agriculture, physics, philosophy, mechanics, history, mythology, biblical knowledge, etc, 


Itisa Superb 
Library Book, 
substantially 
bound, printed 
from new 
plates,in large, 
clear type, on 
heavy white 
paper, and il- 
lustrated with 
thousands of 
new pictures 
made especial- 
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becausethe 
latest edition of 
Worcester con- 
A } tains but 116,000 
Umell + | i} ' words and 2,126 
UM ite AWA aa pages; the lat- 
est Webster 
contains but 
140,000 words 
and 2,011 pages; 
the Standard 
contains but a 
little over 200,- 
ooo words and 
2,318 pages, and 
even The Cen- 
tury contains 
but 225,000 
words, and 
sells for $60 to 
$100, Encyclo- 
pedias of ‘ var- 
lous kinds sell 
for $50 to $200. 


- ee 4 z This great EN- 
CYCLOPAEDIC DICTIONARY, containing 5.357 pages, over 3,000 illustrations, bound in four 


handsome volumes, has over 250,000 words, 50,000 encyclopedic subjects, and is sold on such easy 
terms everybody can buy it without financial inconvenience. 
Accepted authority wherever the English language is spoken. 


Vo 





The above illustration is an exact reproduction of the four magnificent vol- 
umes of THE ENCYCLOPA:DIC DICTIONARY. They are bound in rich, silk 
cloth, with gilt back stamp, handsomely embossed sides, and marbled edges. 
Each volume 9 inches wane, 11% inches long, 3 inches thick. Contains 5,357 
pages, 3,000 illustrations, Weight, about 40 pounds. 


DON’T FORGET This special offer holds good for a short time only. The price will 
be gradually increased until it reaches $42 to $70 per set, and no discounts will then be 
allowed. It is not for sale in bookstores, and can only be obtained from us or our authorized 
representative. 


What Good Judges Say about the Work 


I prize highly The Encyclopedic Dictionary 


The Encyclopedic Dictionary opens the 


for the number of words it contains, for ac- dictionary war which may involve the Century, 
curacy of definitions, for fufllness of illustra- the Standard and the International.—Vew 
tions, and for encyclopedic comprehensiveness. York World. 


Bishop Samuel Fallows, Chicago, Il. I consider The Encyclopedic Dictionary 

Has many distinctive claims to superiority. superior to Webster, Worcester, Century, or 

Such a work has long been needed by the Standard. For the busy lawyer who wants to 

business man, the active student, and in the know things quickly, no better reference book 
home circle.—Philadelphia Inquirer. could be had. Benjamin F. Hughes 


I have examined The Encyclopedic Diction- Attorney and ex-State Senator, Philadelphia. 


ary, and am much pleased with it. It is val- 
uable as a dictionary and as a work of ref- 
erence. It is copious and yet concise. In all 
respects it is a work that every student should 


possess. George T. Werts, nificent substitute for all of them. 
. _ Governor State of New Jersey. J. H. Attwood, Attorney, Leavenworth, Kan. 
Satisfaction guaranteed, or money refunded if books are returned within ten days. 


HOW TO GET THIS GREAT WORK. 


Send $2 by post-office order, express order, or check, mentioning this paper, and the entire 
four handsome volumes will be forwarded. Every month thereafter send $2, in the same 
manner, until the sum of $16 is paid. Understand the whole set of 4 volumes is sent when the 
first $2 is paid, thus you have the use of them while paying the balance, at the rate of 7 cents 
per day. All freight or express charges must be paid by purchaser. We refer to any commercial 
agency, or any bankin Philadelphia, Any one wishing to pay cash for the complete set, may 
deduct to per cent,, and send $14.40. This allowance is practically the cost of keeping the account 
if purchased on easy terms. Agents Wanted. 


Pamphlet of 80 specimen pages free on receipt of 6 cents to pay postage. 


Syndicate Publishing Co., 7365 Eishtn se., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


I have Webster, Worcester, and the Century, 
and for encyclopedias I have the Britannica 
and Appleton’s. It is but simple trith to say 
that The Encyclopedic Dictionary is a mag- 
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PHILADELPHIA’ S COMING SEASON OF GRAND 
OPERA. 


Besides Mme. Emma Nevada, who, as a matter of course, 
will be the real prima donna, Mr. Gustav Hinrichs has secured 
Mlle. Amelia Loventz, a lyric soprano who has been singing at 
the Paris Grand Opera; Mlle. Lunglois, a soprano of the dramatic 
type; Miss Minnie Tracey a young American, whose name is 
already favorably known among Parisian critics; Sig. Raoul Viola, 
a tenor of the florid style and a son of the artist Viola; Sig. Brazio 
Piroia, an Ita!ian whose tenor notes have for some time been 
charming the Aadztues of the Paris Grand Opera, and M. Jules 
Cogny, to whom either heroic or lyric roles are acceptable, as 
before singing at the Grand Opera he appeared on the stage 
of the Opera Comique. The honor of directing the orchestra 
Mr. Hinrichs will share with an Italian composer and pianist, Sig. 
Algier, whose coming will surely be none the less welcome to the 
musical public of Philadelphia because of his being a friend both 
of Mascagni and Leoncavallo. As for the orchestra itself, fifty of 
the finest musicians that could be engaged will compose it; while 
sixty thoroughly disciplined chorus singers have been selected to 
invigorate and enliven the operatic ensembles, which, in conse- 
quence of an innovation that will doubtless be greatly appreciated, 
are not to be filled out with the old stand- bys, but will display 
both vocal and histrionic merit, having youth and individuality as 
guarantees thereof. Mr. Hinrichs intends to produce at least two 
operatic novelties, namely, Humperdinck's ‘‘Haensel und Gretel’’ 
and ‘‘Sigurd,’’ by Ernest Reyer. Concerning the former, the 
American public has already been quite generously informed; but 
as to ‘‘Sigurd,’’ scarcely anything is known on this side of the 
water. ‘Therefore, it cannot but give satisfaction to learn that the 
opera is highly endorsed by the eminent French musical critic, 
M. Camille Bellaigue, as revealing poetic sentiment, religious 
gravity and dramatic grace, coupled with a wild freedom and 
nobleness of inspiration, which are marked characteristics of the 
talent of the composer. Especially is one aria noted because of 
its dreaminess and exaltation of melancholy, namely, the one 
commencing with the words, ‘‘With Gunther’s gifts no more am 
I adorned!’ In fact, there is a great deal of fine music to be dis- 
covered in the score of ‘‘Sigurd,’’ particularly of a sensitive, 
refined order, which is also very predominant in another opera by 
M. Reyer, ‘‘Salammbo,’’ whose libretto is based upon the famous 
historical novel of the same name by Gustave Flaubert. No 
doubt, could Mr. Hinrichs be induced to enrich his repertory with 
the addition of ‘‘Salammbo,’’ his Philadelphia friends would be 
deeply grateful, as the Ww ork is said to possess themes and effects 
surpassing anything in ‘‘Sigurd,’’ excellent though the latter be. 
It is a very long opera; and perhaps a considerable amount of cut- 
ting would be found necessary in reproducing its five acts, whereof 
the second one is asserted to be ‘‘almost irreproachable’’ and 
remarkably impressive, showing, as it does, the temple of the 
Carthagenian divinity, Tanit, and containing some beautiful 
and highly artistic musical work. ‘‘Salammbo’’ exhibits through- 
out great variety as well as quantity in the matter of both scenic 
effects and instrumental and vocal expression, and ends with a 
gorgeous tableaux of a grand stairway. Let it be added that M. 
Reyer is especially commended for his rare skill in the balancing 
of voices and instruments, so that each element is duly prominent, 
vocal and orchestral effects being nicely distributed and in no wise 
subordinated the one to the other. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Personal account of the experiences of the traveler in foreign 
countries depends for the amount of interest it arouses, not upon 
the places visited, but upon the receptiveness of the writer’s mind 
and his or her ability to tell just what was seen in fresh and pala- 
table fashion. The guide book style of narrating one’s travels 
results in about the most worthless production that it is possible 
to put forth. But furthest removed from this is the little volume 
which, under the title of 7he Flower of England’s Face, has come 
from Julia C. R. Dorr. It is conversational and bright, and, while 
the authoress’ experiences differ not so greatly from those of some 
others with whom we already are familiar, she knows how to tell 
hers, and has, wisely, been content to chat leisurely about a few of 
the places which most caught her fancy, and which, therefore, 
she speaks of most entertainingly. (New York: MacMillan & 
Co. ) 


Dr. S. Weir Mitchell indulges a taste for quaint lore in 4 
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BOOKS FOR HOME READING AND STUDY. 


The History of the English Bible. 


By Prof. T. HARWwoop Pattison, D. D. 

Illustrated, 12mo, 280 pp. $1.25. 

“Bright and animated."’ — Presbyterian 
Quarterly. 


The Parchments of the Faith. 


By GEORGE E. MERRILL. 1I2mo, 288 pp. 

$1.25. 

“Mr. Merrill’s style is pleasing, and his 
ps gery chapter at once engages the interest 

the reader, who finds the narrative a fas- 
cinating one to follow."’— The Literary World 


The Dawn of Christianity ; 


or studies of the Apostolic Church By 
Prot. HENRY C. VIDDER, 16mo, 208 pp. 


go cents. 
‘*Plan well conceived. Treatment schol- 
arly. A valuable specimen of correct 


methed.”— Sunday School Times. 


The Argument for Christianity. 
By GEORGE C. LORIMER, D. D. 12mo, 480 
Pp. $2.00, 
“ The arguments strong and convincing.” 
—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


Quick Truths in Quaint Texts. 
By ROBERT STUART MACARTHUR. 12m0, 
336 pp. $1.25. 
‘* Grand tg full of ringing, a 
utterances.”’—7he New York Observer 


The Ministry of the Spirit. 


By A. J. GORDON, D. D. 12mo, 234 pp. $1.00. 

“We wish this devout and intelligent study 
of the Holy Spirit could have the wide circu- 
lation it deserves.” The Lutheran Evangelist. 


How Christ Came to Church. 


The Pastor’s Dream. A Spiritual Au- 
tobiography. By A. J GORDON, D. D. 12mo. 
147 pp. 75 cents. 


Coronation of Love. 


By GEORGE DANA BOARDMAN, D. D 
Illuminated binding. Beautiful front- 


ispiece. 75 cents. 
An ideal prese — of the 13th chapter 
of 1 Corinthians. Especially suitable for a 


gift book 


Christmas Week at Bigler’s Mill. 


A Study in Black | and White. By Mrs. D. 
E. W. SPRATT uminated binding. Ar- 


tistically and fully illustrated. 75 cents. 
A charming sketch of a Christmas in the 
South, largely in dialect and worthy of a 


place in every home. Like all true stories it 
stirs both laughter and tears 


Spring Blossoms. 


MARY LOWE DICKINSON Illuminated 
binding. Illustrated. 75 cents. 


Tony : The Story of a Waif. 


By Laisdell Mitchell. Illuminated binding. 
Illustrated 75 cents. 

The most perfect and beautiful child’s 

book of the season."’— 7he Christian at Work 


Niram. 


By the author of ‘‘Tony” Illuminated 

binding. Illustrated. 75 cents. 

Will touch a sympathetic chord in the 
hearts of many readers 


Beautiful Joe. 


By Marshall Saunders. Holiday edition. 
Illuminated binding. 12 illustrations. 
$1.25. Popularedition. Cloth Binding. 
Illustrated. 60 cents, net 


Daisy. 
A Temperance Story for Children. By the 


author of ‘‘Beautiful Joe.” Illuminated 
binding. Illustrated. 75 cents 


AMERICAN BAPTIST PUBLICATION SOCIETY. 


1420 Chestnut Street Philadelphia. 
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:) THE TRANSATLANTIC ORR a 2 HENRIETTA SE 
‘Ae PUBLISHING COMPANY =— VENT GARDEN. LONDON 


*) 








INFORMATION gives weekly, items covering 
every phase of current thought, life and re- 
search. What would in the newspapers take 
columns of space, is here condensed in a brief 
article, giving the essence of the theme, with 
the latest and best information obtainable. The 
new living topics of current interest the world 
over are here represented in a form for instant 
reference. 

Invaluable for the busy man, for libraries, 
public and private, for schools, colleges, educa- 
tional circles, etc. Sample copy free. 


Published by 
THE TRANSATLANTIC PUB.{CO., 


63 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 





H. L. SUPLEE & BRO...... 





Commercial 237 South Fifth Se... 
Printers, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
1867 P 28th Year 1805 


THE ADVANCE 


(Congregational Weekly) 


Is a good paper to read and a good paper in which 
to advertise. 


Readers say: ‘“‘ We have taken it since its begin- 
ning, and could not keep house without it.”’ 


Advertisers say: ‘‘It is one of the best paying 
mediums in the United States.” 


Trial Subscription, three months, = - - 25¢c. 
One Year, cash with order, - = = = $2.00 


Advertising rates on application. 


THE ADVANCE, 


215 Madison St., - CHICAGO, ILL. 





KEES WELSH & CO., 


Law Book Publishers, 


And Dealers in Old Law Books...... 
No. 19 S. NINTH ST., Phila. 


N. B. Libraries purchased from Executors and 
Administrators—the highest prices paid, in cash. 


We buy either single volumes, or entire Libraries. 
4g-Our purchasing agent will be in your 
county at least once in every month. By 


notifying us, he will call upon you and 
negotiate for purchases. 





THE NEW ST. LOUIS. 


While it is under new management, with new 
editors and new contributors, it is still the oldest 
and most reputable publication of its kind in the 
west, this being the twenty-sixth year of its age. 


A $1.00 Magazine for 30 Cents. 


To any one sending us 30 cents and six names 
of friends who might subscribe for our maga- 
zine, we will mail our one dollar magazine a 
full year. Address, 

THE NEW ST. LOUIS, 
2819 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 
6000 Pieces of SHEET Music at 1octs. a copy. 
Also, any music publishéd sent on re- 
ceipt of the retail price. Violin, Guitar, Banjo 
and Mandolin Strings, of all grades, from 5 to 50 
cts. each. Send 2c. stamp for catalogues 
Address, 4. H. BARNES, 
2819 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


“TO-DAY” 


A popular Monthly Review devoted to 
The Sciences, Literature, 
Economics, Politics, Sociology and 
The Religion of Common Sense. 








One Dollar Per Year. 

Two Months of Trial for Ten Cents. 
FREDERICK A BISBEE, 
PUBLISHER, 

1628 Master Street PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
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Madeira Party, which is the title of a dainty leather bound book- 
let, containing two sketches—the one which gives name to the 
volume, and another, ‘‘A Little more Burgundy.’’ The first of 
these sketches is a bit of tradition and history concerning the 
origin and merits of Madeira wine. It is prettily told in the form 
of a conversation among a party of Philadelphia gourmets, who 
are gathered around the board of one of their number. The com- 
panion sketch is the tale of a family of suspects in the time of the 
French Revolution of the last century, who, buried in a wine 
cellar, finally, after eight days of anxiety and some suffering, 
make their way out to find that Robespierre is dead and that they 
are safe. The sketches are entertaining, but only trifles, which 
scarcely will add to Dr. Mitchell’s reputation. (New York : The 
Century Co. Price, $1.00.) 


It is not of many stories that one can truly say, would that 
it was longer. But of ‘“’The Red Star’’ the critic, who knows a 
good piece of bright fiction when he sees it, may make such a 
remark with perfect fairness. It is as stirring and, withal, as 
artistic a bit of purely imaginative writing as has been seen in 
some time. Basil Vassiliévitch is a man of the right stuff, even if 
he does lack that highest moral courage, which is so rare an attri- 
bute. He is daring, impetuous and gallant, and how he grew to 
love his wife after he had agreed to part and remain as a stranger 
to her, except in name, is well told. The adventures through 
which he passes, while he endeavors to protect her from maraud- 
ing soldiers and freebooters, make the blood dance. Mr. Mc- 
Manus should give us another miniature romance like this. 
(New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Cloth, 5o0c.) 


The author of Zhe Stickit Minister, S. R. Crockett, in his 
new book, Zhe Men of Moss Hags, tries his hand at what, per- 
haps, may be called a historical novel. The measure of success 
he attains in his venture depends upon the light in which the 
book is regarded. There can be no question of its interest as a 
story. But when it is compared with that former book of his, to 
which allusion has been made by name, it must be granted that it 
does not show an increase in power on the part of the writer. On 
the other hand, it would not be fair to consider it as making any 
retrogression. While the vigorous straightforward style of Mr. 
Crockett is apparent in the new novel and there is no lack of skill 
in the character drawing, the story appeals to the reader most 
because of its picturesque setting and the dramatic tone and pathos 
of its incidents. It is left to decide whether to Mr. Crockett’s art 
in writing honor is to be given for the impression made upon 
the reader or to the author’s patience and judgment in studying 
Scottish history of two centuries ago and selecting from it those 
chapters which abound in thrilling and noble actions. The author 
of a historical novel always runs the chance of having his art 
undervalued, and Mr. Crockett can be no exception to the rule. 
It must be allowed, however, that, heroic and exciting as were the 
struggles of the United Societies of Scotland against the tyrants 
who represented the King in that country the recital of those 
struggles would not reach the heart as it does in 7he Men of Moss 
Hags did it come from a pen of less power than Mr. Crockett’s. 
And for this reason he can be said to demonstrate afresh in his 
new novel the skill in pictorial portrayal which was not the least 
of the virtues of his former stories. (New York: MacMillan & 
Co. Price, $1.50.) 


A stirring American story which must entertain all who are 
fond of romance in which there is excitement is /x Defiance of the 
King, by Chauncey C. Hotchkiss. There is a mine of informa- 
tion in the struggle of the patriots which has yet to be woven into 
fiction. Indeed, in that period seems to lie the material from 
which is to be made the great American novel, for the necessary 
perspective can hardly be obtained at closer range. Mr. Hotch- 
kiss writes with evident understanding of the events and ground 
which figure in his story, and his style is admirably suited to the 
narrative. His character drawing is cleverly done, and his men 
possess the masculinity which, whether they be friend or foe, 
makes them interesting. (New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
Price, paper, 500. ) 


A second edition of Uncle Sam’s Church; his Creed, Bible and 
Hymn Book, originally printed for private circulation by its 
author, John Bell Boughton, is receiving considerable attention. 
It is the object of the book, Mr. Boughton ‘states, to show how 
‘easily, cheaply, quickly and surely a national, patriotic cult’’ 
can be made to supply the place of ‘‘an impossible State religion,”’ 
The broad purpose of strengthening and increasing the patriot- 
ism of the American people is one which cannot be followed too 
steadfastly. But patriotism is instinctive largely, and, although 
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“Stuttgarter” 
Sanitary Underwear. 
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If health underwear is desired 
you should try the famous 
“ Stuttgarter.’’ It undoubtedly 
is the best fitting, the best 
seamed the most healthful and 
the cheapest. 

We are the sole Philadelphia 
agents for this unsurpassed un- 
derwear, and have established a 
department for its sale, separate 
from all other underwear. You 
are invited to inspect the goods. 
We show a complete line for 
men, women and children. A 
catalogue, containing descrip- 
tions, prices and samples, will 
be mailed to any address upon 
request. 


Strawbridge & Clothier. 





FINANCIAL, 


ROBT. E. PATTISON, President. 
ROBERT P. FIELD, Vice-President. 
CLARENCE E. COOK, Sec’y and Treas. 


THE SECURITY TRUST CO., 


MUTUAL LIFE BUILDING, 


N. W. Cor. Tenth and Chestnut Streets. 
CAPITAL, $500,000. 


Insures Sub-Standard Lives. 





Chartered to act as Executor, Administrator, Trustee, 
Guardian, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, &c. Con- 
ducts a general Banking Business, Interest of two per 
cent, payable by check on demand, Savirg Fund De- 
partment, interest of three per cent. on deposits subject 
to one week’s notice Safe Deposit Boxes, 





DIRECTORS:—Robt. E. Pattison, Wm. M. Singerly, 
Allen B. Rorke, John Cassels, John Sparbawk, Jr., 
H. C. Lippincott, James M. Jeitles, James Hay, 
Svencer M. Janney, W. Fred’k Snyder, Thos. Brad- 
ley, H. Clay Trumbull, Geo. B. Laper, Robert P. 
Field, Wm. C. Allison 


woThe Dime Savings Bank... 
OF PHILADELPHIA, 
1439 Chestnut Street. 
Large sums not over $5000 may be deposited. 


Interest allowed on Deposits subject to with- 
drawal without ppreious notice. 





OFFICERS. 
President, DALLAS SANDERS. 
First Vice-President, ROBERT M. MCWADE. 
Second Vice-President, JACOB S. DISSTON. 
Secretary, R. EVANS PETERSON. 
solici . (GEORGE S. GRAHAM. 
Solicitors, { WILLIAM WILKINS CARR. 


Teller, LUKE DILLON. 





[October 19, 1895 
FINANCIAL. 


--- THE. 
AMERICAN FIRE '“éomPany, 
Office, Company’s Building, 


308 and 310 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 





IN aa assis ccancusapsaecaasacbosvecd --8500,000.00° 
Reserve for Reinsurance and all 
CMI OMNANIAD 5 sc istasicecesbinsucedencacncntene 1,716,750.47 





Surplus over all Liabilities.................c00 178,855.75: 
Total Assets, January 1, 1895. 
$2,395,606.22. 


THOS. MONTGOMERY, President. 
CHAS. P. PEROT, Vice-President. 
RICHARD MARIS, Sec’y and Treas, 
WM. F. WILLIAMS, Asst. Sec’y. 


DiRECTORS:—Thos. H. Montgomery, Charles P. 
Perot, Israel Morris, Jos. E. Gillingham, P. S. Huteh- 
inson, Charles S. Whelen, Alexander Biddle, Ed- 
ward F. Beale, John S. Gerhard. 


GIRARD 


FIRE INSURANCE Co. 


OFFICE, COMPANY’S BUILDING, 


N. E. Corner Chestnut and Seventh Sts.. 


BRANCH OFFICE, 138 S. FOURTH ST. 





EIT BI, wiinicinsse tanticandinnn'cciinonaasadiaaawele +« $300,000.00: 
ASSETS, JANUARY 1, 18695 «0... oo... $1, 780,636.73. 
NET SURPLUS OVER ALL LIA- 

BEL ULIES, ...csscccessgsses-consccssssssssosesess SAI, O8H 15 


ALFRED S. GILLETT, President. 

JAS. B. ALVORD, Vice-Pres. and Treasurer. 
HENRY M. GRATZ, Second Vice-President. 
EDW. J. THOMASON, Assistant Treasurer. 
EDWIN F. MERRILL, Secretary. 

J. WYNN TRUSCOTT, Assistant Secretary. 


DIRECTORS. 


Alfred S. Gillett 
H. F. Kenny 


James B. Alvord’ 

John C. Lowry 

Chas, P. Turner, M.D. Simon Gratz 

Charles M. Sloan Henry M. Gratz 
Edward J. Thomason. 





Trust Company -of North Amerisa, 


503, 505, 507 CHESTNUT ST..,. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Charter Perpetual. Capital, $1,000,000.. 





Acts as Executor, Trustee, Registrar, &c ; be- 
comes Surety. Complete set of Safe Deposit 
Vaults. Interest on Deposits Saving Fund 
allows 3 per cent on ten days’ notice. 


President, JOHN CADWALADER, 
Vice Presidents : 
JOHN N. HUTCHINSON, 
CHARLES HENRY JONES. 
Treasurer, J WALN VAUX. 


Directors : 

Wm. G. Audenreid, | Samuel F. Houston, 
George F. Baer, | John N. Hutchinson, 
John Cadwalader, Jacob Muhr, 
Samuel Dickson, Clement B. Newbold, 
James M. Duane, Wm. F. Read, 
Henry L. Gaw, Jr. Jos. R. Wainwright, 
Mitchell Harrison, Isaac J. Wistar. 

William Wynne Wistar, Jr. 





WISSAHICKON MUTUAL FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 
411-13 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 
R. K. S. ALLEBACH, Sec’y and M’g’r. 
Correspondence Solicited. Agents Wanted, 
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we must applaud Mr. Boughton’s idea, it is not plain that the col- 
lection of brief essays on the spirit and need of the times, which 
this little book contains, is a practicable medium for accomplishing 
what is certainly wanted. (Boston: Lamson, Wolffe & Co.) 


In Friendship's Name and What Makes a Friend? are two 
dainty volumes in wala white covers which represent the high- 
est character of clear typographical work and good taste in bind- 
ing and arrangement. The first-named book contains definitions 
and opinions from various sources, collected and compiled by Vol- 
ney Streamer. The second, in pursuance of its title, presents a 
large number of the choicest selections from the writings of well- 
known men. /x /riendship’s Name is now in its eighth edition, 


THE 


AMERICAN. 


IF YOUR clothes are 
made here they’re sure 
to be right. Our patent 
system of measuring 
can’t go Ww rong. Send 
for our ‘56-95’? book 
about it. 
E. O. THOMPSON 
Finest Merchant Tailoring, 


908 Walnut St. 











HOW TO 


MAKE 


Nn 
Cn 


Winter and Spring Flowering 


BULBS. 


Now is the season to plant Hyacinths, Tulips, 
Crocus, Nar- 
cissus, and 
Lilies. 
Dreer's Bulb 
Catalogue 
for 1894 is 
mailed free. 
It describes 
the best 

i kinds, and 
gives practi- 














first appearing in 1887. What Makes a Friend? has already ke, cal direc- 
gone through two editions, being printed originally in 1892. tions for cul- 
(Boston: Lamson, Wolffe & Co.) 4) ramapo 
Very little 
Another edition of 7yi/by, the Fairy of Argyle, translated )> ee oe 
| from the French of Charles Nodier by Minna Caroline Smith, has ¢ is ran per 
been isstied in gay binding of plaid. This story of love in High- 1) 3 pleasure. 
lands, long known in France, has lately become, in a measure, (; —— 
¢ familiar to English readers, and, for those who have not yet seen ‘ HENRY A. DREER, 
the pretty little tale, whose chief character bears some resemblance Many 714 Chestnut Street, . 
to Shakespeare’s elfs, ‘‘Moth’’ and ‘‘Mustard Seed,’’ the book women povsible to me 
se : ee : roaeee ; 5 y= with fair © givea full Established 1838. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
will have a novel interest. (Boston: Lamson, Wolffe & Co.) fens ave description 





OSEPH E. HOLLAND, Milford, Delaware,the 
e) largest handler of American grown CRIM- 


SON CLOVER SE ED in the United States 
Be Brilliant and Eminent! Bxsinworkers. 


The new phsiological discovery—Memory Res- 
torative Tablets, quickly and permanently in- 
crease the memory two to tenfold, and greatly 
augment intellectual power; difficult studies,etc., 
easily mastered; truly marvelous, highly in- 
dorsed. Price, $1, postpaid, Send for circular 
Memory Elements Co.,1 Madison Ave., N.Y. 


inan adver- 
wement; 
send 6C. in 
stamps and @ 
descriptive cir- 
cular, with testt- 


" - ‘ £ F F deficient im 
Historical sketches of the Catholic Churches and Institutions beauty ow \ 


of Philadelphia, pp. 231; price, 50 cents; edited and published by Se s 
Daniel H. Mahoney, 14 South Third Street, Philadelphia. As fat oa 
its title indicates, this work is really a parish register and a very which can be reme- monials, will be s 1 
handy book of reference for the clergy, as well as the laity, of this Se ee ena Aeon 
archdiocese. The historical facts which it tells are presented in 


ADIPO-MALENE. 
such a simple and compact form that they obtain, thereby, 


an L. & MARSH & CO, Madison Sq., Philadelphia, Pa 
added attractiveness for the scholar, as well as for the business and 
professional man. The book will prove a valuable addition to the 
library or study, but ought to have something better than its 
present paper cover. 






















Standing 
ame. 


Made for the purpose of ac- 
quainting you with the merits 
ofthe Harris 

Wire Bue A or 
Suapenders 
aud other— @ 





FACTS FOR FINANCIERS. 








Can’t fail to please 
every knitter 








Alaska has lately entered into strong competition with the 
Kast for the Northwestern market for salt fish, so long a specialty 
of New England. The importance of the Alaskan fisheries is but 
little understood outside the Territory, most of her products in 
this line being classed as from the ‘‘ Northwest,’’ without special 
credit. There are about a dozen salmon canneries now running 
in Alaska, and the output this year will be about 2,350,000 dozen 
; cans. A big industry in packing clams and making and bottling 
| clam juice has lately become established, and about 50,000 dozen | 
Salt cod, herrings and other 


THE BLACK 
IS THE ONLY 
FAST BLACK 


and it 

Knits Farther 
and 

Wears Longer 


We will his to. any 
one, on receipt of ten 
cents, a fine, heavy Silk 
Watch Fob with guar- 
anteed Gold-Plated 
Buckle, together with 
ja handsome book that 
will interest every man 





cans of clams were put up this year. 
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£ such standard salted fish products have just begun to push their | who cares to be well and than any other 
2 : : CaN ees : Y comfortably dressed. yarn 

way into the Oregon and Washington markets, which have hith- 

erto been supplied from the East, and there are good indications WIRE BUCKLE SUSPENDER c0., (s) 

that the industry will grow to great proportions. WilMamepert, Pa. ae § 

: RaADAAARAAAAA AS 
7K PR 
CORPUS LEAN ABSOLUTELY HARMLESS. 
‘ An Anglo-Dutch syndicate is trying to reclaim the land in rman ann hme MADFE “Simply stomping the fat producing 
Send 6c. in stamps for sealed circulars the natt rad we sete g of the system draws 


the delta of the Danube, between the St. George’s and Sulina 
branches, by means of dykes. The dredging of the bar now 
permits vessels drawing 211% feet to reach Sulina, and before long 
it is hoped the channel will be deep enough for ships drawing 
24 feet. 


covering testimonials. L.E. Marsh Co. 
2315 Madison Sq., Philada., Pa. 


on the fat and reduces weight at once. 
Sold — ull Druggists. 





Gold Medal (rex tro tHe wort.) ‘* Nothing better could be wished for.” 
os —British Weekly. 


/ ‘Far superior to ordinary guides. 
to Amateur Photographers. Lewes Daite Civentele 


DARLINGTON'S HANDBCOKS. 








The rice crop of both Louisiana and Georgia will be very 
large this year, several districts producing the largest crop in their 
history. 





NUGGETS AND NUBBINS. 


. 1/- EACH. ILLUSTRATED. MAps BY JOHN BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S 
‘* Boys will be nine ’ they used to say, ‘*Sir Henry Ponsonby is commanded by the Queen 
* Whe ny oungste rs made a noise ; to thank Mr. Darlington for a copy of his Handbook.”’ 
The saying’s quite reversed to-day ; 7 
It’s now: ‘‘ Girl’s will be boys!”’ EpITED BY RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S 


3k THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 
* BOURNEMOUTH AND THE NEW FOREST. @ THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 
ABERYSTWITH, BARMOUTH, anp ° THE NORTH WALES COAST. 
wee CARDIGAN BAY. Crown $vo., cloth, 2 -. THE BIRDS, WILD 
Kk THE VALE OF LLANGOLLEN,. * FLOWERS, FERNS, MOSSES, AND 
6 GRASSES OF NORTH WALES. 
Footpad—‘‘ Come, shell out !’’ 


Rural minister (in a sad tone)—‘‘If I had such energetic 
fellows as you to pass the plate now and then I might have some- 
thing to give you.’ 





Maid to order—a waitress. 





Photographs of Scenery, Ruins, etc., 
etc., Egypt and Palestine. 
Llangollen, North Wales. 


LLANGOLLEN—DARLINGTON & Co. 


in Italy, Greece, Turkey, 


Asia Minor, 
Specimen and lists, 50 cents. 


Darlington & Co., 





LonDOoN—W. J. ADAMs & Sons 











ESTABLISHED (851. 


KRAISES PATENT 


PAVEMENT 
CEMEN T No ASPHALT 


FLOORS. 
> OFFICE - | Y4 ie 1623 = 
NORTH 57 ST. PHILADA- PA. 


Oricinat INVENTORS OF 
ArriFiciat STONE. 








Latest Metal 
MUSIC BOXtsits is CAPT 


IMAGIG Huai ‘WANTED pee at 


HARBACH&CO.809FilbertSt.Phila.Pa 
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JR "#t DEAF 


—— Peck’s_ PATENT IMPROVED. CuUSsH 
IONED Eak Drums Perfectly Ste. 
store the Hearing, whether deaf 
ness is caused by colds, fevers or m- 
juries to the na atural drums. Invisibie 
comfortable, always in position. Mu i 
sic, conversation, whis . rs he ard 
=| tinetl Write to F. HISCOX, ‘ 
+ Besaites ay, cor, 14th St. Ne aw York, fox 
illustrated book of proofs FRE E. 











Mrs. Blinkers— 
Servant- 


‘*What ! Going away? Why ?”’ 
‘Please, mum, when I come yesterday you gave 


. me the keys to your trunks and drawers and chests and jewel 


boxes to keep for you.”’ 
Mrs. Blinkers—‘‘ Yes, 

What is the matter ?’’ 
Servant 


“Thur don’t one of 


I did that to show that I trusted you. 


‘em fit.’’ 


7. oe 


Bereaved widow 
slight mistake in your bill, 

Mr. Mould—‘‘ No, 

Bereaved Widow 
riages 
on leaving the church, 


He (earnestly )— 
you pray for me?’’ 


(to undertaker )—‘ 
Mr. Mould ?’’ 
I think not, 
‘ITsee you have charged for 
I am quite sure there were but fourteen. 
and also the grave.”’ 


‘*And now that we are engaged, Ethel, 


‘Have you not made a 


madam.’’ 


fifteen car 
I counted them 


will 
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The “PRACTICAL”? [rousers Hanger and Press 


SMOOTH AS IF IRONED.” 





= TROUSERS 


Besides being thoroughly 
eifective it is scientifi- 
cally constructed of beau- 
tiful hard woods and nick- 
eled brass parts, and does 
not mark the cloth with 
disfiguring cross lines as 
do all other devices. An- 
other valuable feature is 
that the device is auto- 
matic in action and ad- 
justs itself to any thick- 
ness of cloth. It will 
positively remove all 
traces of the marks and 
wrinkles caused by turn- 
ing the trousers up on a 
rainy day. 

We guarantee the de- 
vice to give complete 
satisfaction, and if you 
don’t like it send it 
back and we will refund. 


Price 75 cents, post-paid. Remit by stamps, 
postal note or otherwise. Duplicate orders 
are our greatest champions. We send vou 
fac-simile letters of some of themand our 
interesting circular free on request, 


PRACTICAL NOVELTY CO, 
423 Walnut St , Phila. 

Also, the PRACTICAL CLOSET 
ROD, price 25 cents, postpaid. It is 
made of wrought steel, nickel-plated, is 
g inches long and constructed with a de- 
tachable socket, rendering it very easy to 
put in place—(a truly good thing to in- 
crease the capacity of acloset). Wesend, 
express paid, six of the Practical Trou- 
sers Hangers and two Closet Rods for $4.50. 
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HE BEST PIANO TUR THE MON 


YOU CAN HAIN 


BUY IT ~® BROS. nig 


MONEY 


YOU CAN 
, SEE NT 


She (earnestly also)—‘‘ Oh, no, George. 
for you for eight years; but now that I’ve got you, 
Lord for you.’’ 

4 * 
A Brown County, Mo., 


answer to an advertisement ‘‘ How to Get RBich,’’ received 


farmer who recently sent a dollar 


I've been praying 
I'll thank the 


in 
in 


W*G. FISCHER S 1221 CHESTNUT S? ue 


A> “Ang. 
“My 


‘ Bemis 
wees 1 \S rant ans | ANU O ao 


rs oeh, 








reply 
suckers.’’ 


* 
* 


a neat card which read: 


‘The best plan is to lay for 


ea 


‘‘T hear your engagement is off.’’ 


‘Yes ; 


liberty.”’ 


Just as soon 
and that he is making money, 


as the dramatic papers would express it, I 


am at 


as a man concludes that business is improving 
the plumber presents his bill. 


* 


Coin—‘' 


Bullion— 
means to repay me. 


Is it true that your 

daughter and a a large sum of money ? 
‘It’s quite true ; 
He has already returned me my daughter.’’ 


cashier has eloped with your 


but he’s an honest fellow, and 





WE CAN SAVE YOU MONEY 


Purchase 


Machinery 


IRON 
WORKING 


—OR-- 


wooD 


WORKING. 
MANUFACTURERS’ 
SPECIAL AGENTS. 








Ha AUSIC 


THIRTY CENTS POSTPA/DO. 
TOM a MIRTY CENTS POSTPALL YORK, 


FJ\HOSE WHO WISH TO LEARN Barber trade 

investigate PHILA. wapagen COL- 
LEGE, 832 Cherry St., Phila. 8 weeks 
required. Catalogue Free. 








Louis B,. HENRY, Pres. TELEPHONE 1530 
COMMONWEALTH ELECTRIC 
CONSTRUCTION CO. 
Manufacturers of MOTORS «° DYNAMOS, 


413 Market St., Phila. 


Electric Plants Installed. Electric Wiring in all its 
Branches. Motorsand Dynamos Carefully Repaired. 
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PHILADELPHIA Typewriters € 133 South Fifth ~ 
TYPEWRITER... ¢ | Newand Second Hand. Street - 
EXCHANGE...... 6 Mimeographs and Supplies. 9 ...Philadelphia... 


aaee——The Blickensderfer Typewriter, $35.00 . eens. 





MANUFACTURER 
OF SLIDES for Le 
theSTEREOPTICON S&S 





ine ee 
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Eleetrieal... | 
pupply 
Telephone 
CO,, 


1420 Chestnut 
Street, 


Philadelphia, Pa. \ 


P. 0. BOX 596. 


#@-Special attention paid to Sale of Telephones for the erection of Private 


Lines and Exchanges. 


TELEPHONES, Electric Gas Lighting, Electric Bells, Burglar Alarms, Speaking 
Tubes, Annunciators, Incandescent Lights and Supplies. 





